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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT (Custos) 





HE Labour Party is in a critical position. To say that 
may seem to over-emphasise the effect of recent incti- 
dents. In fact it does not. The meeting of the Parlia- 
mentary Labour Party on Tuesday, before it accom- 


























plished its task of papering over the cracks, had revealed how 
deep and menacing the cracks And instead of Mr. Attlee’s 
authority over the party being reaffirmed it was serious!y com- 
promised. Consider the situation. In preparation for last week’s 


are 


Defence debate the Parliamentary Labour Party met and 
decided on the party’s policy. It was to vote in favour of a 
Labour amendment to the Government’s motion and, if the 
amendment was defeated (as it obviot isly would be),.to abstain 
when the Government motion was put. A Left-wing minority, 
headed by Mr. Bevan, was opposed to this procedure, but in 
the Parliamentary Labour Party, as in the Trade Union move- 


lemocratic method of decision by majority vote 
prevails. In spite of that, and of a personal exhortation by Mr. 
Attlee to every member of the party, in the Defence debate 
divisions over sixty Labour members abstained from support- 
ing the Labour amendment, (including tellers) 


ment, the 


and fifty-seven 


voted against the Government motion. It was that defiance of 
party discipline, which, it was understood, stirred the bulk of the 
party to deep anger, that occasioned Tuesday's party meeting. 

Any one of three courses could have been taken by the 
meeting—actual expulsion, though in fact there could be no 
serious question of the expulsion of over fifty members; the 
fifty-seven offenders might have been formally censured; a 
pledge might have been exacted from them that they 
would strictly conform to party discipline in the future. Mr. 
Attlee, it is understood, supported no doubt by Mr. Morrison 
and other Front Bench colleagues, moved a resolution con- 


demning the fifty-seven members, reimposing the party's 
standing orders (which were suspended last year in the interests 
of freedom) and calling for the signature by all members of the 
party of a pledge to abide by the standing orders, which 
involve compliance with majority decisions. The resolution, 
though moved by the party-leader, was not put. It was shelved 
in favour of an amendment moved by two of the intellectuals 
of the party, Mr. Strauss (Rugby) and Mr. Strachey (Eton), 
both of whom had been closely ‘associated with Mr. Bevan, but 
did not resign office when he did in the last Parliament, and 


LABOUR’S TWO HALVES 


declaring the decision of the meeting “to impose such stand- 
ing orders as will make it obligatory on all members to carry 
out decisions of the Parliamentary party, taking into account 
the traditional conscience clause.” This clause permits mem- 
bers, if their conscience so dictates, to abstain from voting with 
the party, but not to vote against it. 


The distinction between the amendment and Mr. Attlee’s 
resolution, which necessarily lapsed when the amendment 
was carried by 162 votes to 73, is sharp. Mr. Attlee 
wanted “the rebels” to be censured. They were not cen- 
sured. He wanted the standing orders to be reimposed forth- 
with. It appears that, instead of that, new standing orders are 


to be drafted, which will take some time, and may arouse some 
controversy. Mr. Attlee wanted a written pledge of compliance 
with standing orders for every member of the party. No such 
pledge, is to be exacted. If this does not constitute 
a victory Mr. Bevan it constitutes something very 
like the reverse of a victory for Mr. Attlee, for on an 
issue which he clearly considered vital two-thirds of the party 


it seems, 
for 


decided to differ from him. The end is not yet. The 
Labour Party executive, summoned at the instance of Mr. 
Bevan, had not met when these lines were being written. And 
the “ all-out ” attack on the Budget which had apparently been 


decided before a single one of Mr. Butler’s proposals was 
known will no doubt be delivered with redoubled vigour in the 
hope of achieving unity here at least. Though it cannot, in 
view of the nature of the Budget, be an honest attack, it 
may be counted on none the less. But it will not solve the 
problem of Mr. Bevan. That may long remain a major issue. 


General in Waiting 

From a purely chronological point of view the latest French 
Cabinet crisis has been an improvement on the penultimate 
Three weeks elapsed between the resignation of M. Pleven 


one. 
on January Ist and the Assembly’s vote of confidence in his 
successor, M. Faure. Only eleven days elapsed between the 


resignation of M. Faure and the Assembly’s vote in favour of 
M. Pinay. M. Pinay also starts off with a slightly larger 
majority of the Deputies in his favour. Unfortunately neither 
of these facts can be considered omens for a long-lived Govern- 
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ment. M. Pinay’s Cabinet is drawn from substantially the 
same ranks as was that of M. Faure; it is not, as the Gaullists 
have been quick to point out, the Cabinet of technicians which 
M. Pinay first talked of when he undertook to form a Govern- 
ment. Once again there are no Socialists in the Cabinet, and 
the Socialist Party abstained from the vote of cenfidence, 
whereas it lent its support to M. Faure at the outset. The 
Gaullists, on the other hand, have shifted from clear opposition 
to the degree of neutrality that is implied by abstention. It 
has, in fact, been the performance of the Gaullists which has 
provided the most interesting feature of this particular French 
crisis. Like the Socialists, the Gaullist Deputies are ruled from 
outside Parliament; the:r political conduct is decided for them 
by the autocratic General, who always knows his own mind, 
who is frequently far-seeing in his judgements, but who con- 
trives to be more than a little aggravating even when events 
prove that he has been right. A minority of the Gaullist 
Deputies have at last shown signs of chafing at the austere 
discipline that is imposed on them. Their commander is keep- 
ing them perpetually training for an action that may or may 
not come off; it is natural that some of them should wish to 
join in the political battle which they find on the:r doorstep. 


Presidential Foretaste 


If opinion in New Hampshire, population little over 
half a million, could be taken as representative of opinion 
throughout the United States, population 153 million, it would 
be reasonably safe to predict that General Eisenhower would 
be the next President of the United States. He well may be, 
though mere citation of these figures indicates how precarious a 
basis New Hampshire provides for such a conclusion. But 
it happens that New Hampshire is regularly the first of the 
sixteen States which hold its Presidential primaries (official 
party elections to choose the party candidate for the Presidency) 
and first indications naturally attract aisproportionate attention. 
In New Hampshire the Republicans are for Eisenhower rather 
than Taft, and the Democrats, more surprisingly, are for 
Kefauver, the Senator who conducted the recent investigation 
into the relation of crime with politics, rather than Truman. If 
the next State to vote, New Jersey, yielded results like New 
Hampshire’s two consequences would follow. The belief of 
General Eisenhower's supporters that he can win the Republican 
nomination without coming home to fight for it would be con- 
firmed; and President Truman, who has not yet stated whether 
he will run, will be considerably assisted towards a decision. 
But it will be wise to wait for the verdict of one or two populous 
States like California. 


A Soviet Offer 


The new Russian Note on a peace treaty with Germany 
is in some respects a surprising document. It is surprising, in 
the first place, that when Russia has made so relatively simple 
a matter as a peace treaty with Austria impossible for six 
years and more she should suddenly find a peace treaty with 
Germany (a Germany bounded in the east by the Oder-Neisse 
line) quite practicable. It is surprising that when she has con- 
sistenuy thundered against any form of remilitarisation of 
Germany she should now propose to permit Germany a 
national army, navy and air force. It is surprising that she 
does not recognise that a treaty can only be made with a 
Germany already reunited after completely free elections; 
Eastern Germany has declined to have anything to do with 
the United Nations Commission appointed to discover whether 
conditions admitting of genuinely free elections exist through- 
out Germany. This does not mean that the Russian Note 
should not be seriously considered by the Western Allies. It 
should be, and no doubt will be. It should be met with a 
reasoned reply, leaving the door fully open for further dis- 
cussien if Russia so desires. The reply will need careful draft- 
ing, for Russia is cleariy endeavouring to turn to good purpose 
the general desire in both east and west Germany for unity. 


Her no ubt, is to detach Western Germany 


OojeC . 


main 
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from the European Defence Community. The present Germa 
Government is extremely unlikely to give way on that a 
the results of last Sunday's Land election in South West Ger. 
many indicate that Dr. Adenauer can safely afford to Stand 
firm. German unity can best result from a peace treaty with 
Western Germany. 


Dr. Adenauer’s Success 


Life is not easy for Dr. Adenauer. He has to hold together 
a precarious coalition, repel the attacks of a frequently veno. 
mous opposition, settle a number of difficult problems 
with the Allied High Commission without sacrificing Ger. 
many’s interests and get agreement on Germany's participation 
in a European Army without giving the French reason to think 
he is giving too little or Germans reason to think he is giving 
too much. In such circumstances the result of last Sunday's 
elections in the new South West German State (formed by the 
union of the existing small States of Baden, W urtemburg- 
Baden and Wurtemburg-Hohenzollern) must have gratified 
the Chancellor considerably. Though local issues were 
naturally not altogether absent the election was fought essen. 
tially on the official federal programme, particularly German 
rearmament, and, as at Bonn, the Christian Democrats and the 
Free Democrats stood together as a coalition. Beside the fact 
that between them they secured 73 out of the 121 seats in the 
new Land Parliament, against the Social Democratic Party's 
38, the increase of 4 per cent. in the Socialist vote (compared 
with the total vote at the last elections of the three separate 
provinces) is of negligible importance. It is surprising, indeed, 
that in the third of the Federal Government's four years of 
office its opponents should have made such inconsiderable 
headway. It would, of course, be a mistake to generalise too 
far from the results of a single provincial election, but there 
have been other signs than this of a reassuring underlying 
stability in the fabric of Western Germany. 


The Tail and the Teeth 


Mr. Head's lucid and often witty presentation of the Army 
Estimates made a good impression on the House of Commons, 
and the country as a whole can find in their contents grounds 
for comfort if not for complacency. One of the Army’s chief 
needs is for more regular soldiers, and the prospects of meeting 
this need are almost bound to be improved by the new system 
of a twenty-two year engagement, breakable every three years and 
capable of being extended to the age of fifty-five. The ten per 
cent. cut in the staff of the War Office (has any other Ministry 
achieved a comparable reduction ?) is evidence of a genuine 
attempt to redress the balance between what Mr. Head called 
the tail and the teeth. It is true that the modern fighting 
man does require a large and complex administrative 
machine to supply his ever-increasing needs, and it is true that 
a law of diminishing returns governs all attempts to reduce the 
size of that machine; but in the British Army there is plenty 
of slack to take up before that law begins to operate. Mr. 
Head did not say very much about new weapons and equip 
ment, but his cautious reference to the new anti-tank weapons 
which will be in the hands of their users next year will, whe 
the time comes for it to be expanded, put the striking-power of 
our field formations in a new and very favourable light. 


Australian Bombshell 


Mr. Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, said in the 
course of his announcement last Saturday of the drastic cuts 
in Australian imports that the decision had been made hardet 
by the Australian Government's dislike of controls That 
dislike has certainly been successfully overcome. However 
clearly the more astute British exporters may have foreseen 
the inevitable end of the Australian buying boom, and however 
certain the London meeting of Commonwealth Finance Minis- 
ters may have made the imposition of new Australian import 
controls, nobody either outside or inside Australia was quite 
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prepared for Saturday’s sweep of the axe. Nor—and let there 
be no false politeness about this—are many people, outside 
or inside Australia, convinced that this was the only way in 
which the cut could have been made. When imports as a 
ghole are cut in half, when the British export industries are 
hit hardest at their most vulnerable point by an 80 per cent. 
ut in textiles, and when long standing orders are cancelled 
and even payment for goods in transit made doubtful, then 
there is ver) little comfort in Mr. Menzies’ promise that the 
restrictions are only temporary. Of course Australia must 
wipe out the deficit in her balance of paymenis, and of course 
the United Kingdom must be one of the main sufferers, since 
three-quarters of the Australian trade deficit is with this 
country—but what has become of the resolution of the 
Commonwealth Finance Ministers that only trade expansion 
can cure permanently the troubles of the sterling area? The 
real answer to the problem is increased exports. Decreased 
imports are only a dangerous expedient. And to make an 
Australian export drive a half-hearted second to import cuts 
does not appear to be the right way to go about the job, parti- 
cularly since the present very high stocks of consumer goods 
in Australia will cushion the public there from any very painful 
acquaintance with the facts of life. 


The Fares Shock 


The reaction of Londoners to the increased fares which 
they had to face on March 2nd was a formidable thing. 
t is most unlikely that it will be quickly forgotten, or 
that the reference of the matter to the Central Transport Con- 
sultative Committee will be the end of the matter. It may 
appear to the official mind to be irrational that transport users 
should make such a fuss about tare increases whose general 
size was made known in advance and about alterations in 
fare stages which can always be made at the discretion of the 
British Transport Commission. But perhaps in this case the 
man in the bus may have a clearer grasp of essentials than 
the official in the office. It is not just a matter of failure on 
the part of the public relations officers of the transport 
authorities to let the London public know in sufficient detail 
what was gotng to happen to it on March 2nd. Nor is it a 
matter of overhauling the machinery of complaint or of 
amending the Transport Act of 1947. What has happened is 
that the London travelling public in its millions has come face 
to face with the crude fact of inflation. There have been price 
rises before this—and wage rises to meet them—but the very 
size of this one and its simultaneous impact on a very large 
body of consumers who had not been adequately prepared for 
it, have caused a genuine revulsion of public opinion. 





Deer Slayers 


The Poaching of Deer (Scotland) Bill was given a second 
reading by the House of Lords on Thursday—too late in 
the week for any comment on their Lordships’ proceedings 
to appear in these notes. If the Government's object is con- 
fined to discouraging poachers and punishing them adequately 
if they are caught, the measures proposed—which are similar 
to those contained in the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries 
(Protection) (Scotland) Act, 1951—are admirably suited to the 
purpose, though one or two minor amendments could usefully 
be made. But if the Government or anyone else supposes that 
the Bill will seriously lessen the threat to the continued existence 
of red deer in a wild state they are mistaken. This threat 
will remain as long as there is a meat shortage and it can only 
be averted by the imposition (many centuries overdue) of a 
close season. It comes from butchers, sheep-farmers and— 
to their discredit—a few owners of deer forests, who, when 
hard weather drives the deer down from the tops, organise their 
Slaughter on a large scale. Hinds in calf, stags with rank flesh 
and calves are mown down indiscriminately and fetch £10 a 
carcass. The whole thing is perfectly legal and will remain 
So until a close season is imposed. This is an issue which, as 
the new Bill shows, the Government is evading. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


NE of the troubles of the Labour Party is its large 
bump of superiority. Six years of power have gone 
to its head. It would claim, certainly not a divine 

right, but a superior capacity to rule. It has behaved towards 
the present Government as though the saying about the Tories 
being the “ stupid party ” was not a jest but an axiom. Ever 
since the Government took office the Opposition has confronted 
it as though any fool could see that this was an administration 
that must soon fall to pieces because of its. plain incompetence, 
whereupon the rule of the saints could begin anew. Is Hubris 
bringing once again its punishment, for after the meeting of 
the Parliamentary Labour Party in the Grand Committee Room 
it looks as if the Labour Party is in more danger of falling to 
pieces than the Tory ? 
+ * * . 

But it is not the Attlee-Bevan schism that has stirred these 
thoughts. It is the Budget. The party’s supreme complacency 
has been seen on the food subsidies. “Let Mr. Butler touch 
food subsidies and we have him on the hip and at the same 
time our own divisions will be conjured away.” If ever a 
party could be said to have metaphorically rubbed its hands 
it was the Labour Party when Mr. Butler announced he was 
going to reduce the subsidies by £160 millions and when, with 
cool imperturbability, he recounted the exact rise in food 
prices this would entail. During this time the Tories were 
suffering anguish. “Merciful heavens,” their demeanour 
seemed to say, “ the man has delivered us to the enemy to be 
spoiled.” And the smiles Labour back-benchers exchanged 
with one another and front-benchers occasionally turned 
on their followers in the rear announced that Mr. Butler 
was digging a pit in which the Tories would be buried for ever. 


“ 


+ * * * 


Gradually, and with a wisp of a smile playing about the 
corner of his mouth, Mr. Butler performed his transformation 
act. The business was raised to the plane of high and 
delicious comedy. As in a flash of revelation the Opposition 
began to discover that the Butler brain is no myth, but was 
verily at work under their noses. Calmly, effortlessly, he pro- 
duced his compensatory measures to offset the rise in food 
prices and his incentive tax concessions. A perplexed silence 
fell on the Opposition, and the Tories gave vent to a jubilant 
roar for a Budget that had started the country on a clean 
break from a rigid, frustrating economy. Mr. Attlee could not 
conceal the fix he was in. He spoke for two minutes, saying, 
in effect, that he wanted to go home to his slide-rule to work 
out how gains stood to losses before committing himself 
further. The back-benchers were just as flummoxed. Up to 
1945 it was a tradition that the House adjourned after the 
Budget speech and the Leader of the Opposition’s reply. Since 
1945 the Labour rank-and-file have given way to their speaking 
itch and kept the debate going until the last permitted moment 
—ten o'clock. On Tuesday they, too, decided that the safer 
part was to consult the slide-rule before saying anything and 
the Chamber was deserted by 7 p.m. Now we must wait and 
see what the slide-rule produces. 


* * . * 


The Attlee-Bevan war has been resounding on every hand. 
There never was such flurry and fluster. Mr. Attlee dived 
into One room to consult with his “shadow” Cabinet. Mr. 
Bevan swept imperiously into another to meet the core of his 
faithful, known to be beyond possibility of fissile action. Mr. 
Freeman next whistled up all the fifty-seven mutineers for a 
palaver, what time Mr. Marquand summoned any and every- 
body who was for plastering the division over with a formula. 
Then came Tuesday morning and the full assembly of the 


party in the Grand Committee Room and we all held our 
breath. Here—and there is no disguising it—Mr. Attlee met 


his first reverse at a party meeting. It refused to accept or, if 
you like, evaded his motion asking that the mutineers should 
be censured. The conflict merely sleeps. H. B. 
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REALISM AND HOPE 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer began his Budget 

speech on a note of realism and ended it on a note of 

hope. The first measure of the success of his Budget 
was that it achieved a corresponding swing in the public’s atten- 
tion, from apprehension in the face of the grave problems of 
inflation at home and a rapidly deteriorating financial position 
in the world at large to a new realisation that these problems 
may yet be solved. This emotional transformation, which is all 
the more remarkable for having been inspired by Mr. R. A. 
Butler, whose exposition of the case owes nothing to flamboyant 
oratorical device —may indeed have gone a little too far. The 
Budget is a good one, the most imaginative and intelligent 
Budget for many years, but it is not possible for it to remove 
the danger of inflation or right the overseas balance. We still 
have to face the rest of 1952 ready for sudden danger and swift 
and drastic action to meet it. Yet there is no doubt whatever 
that anyone who has taken the trouble to master the clements 
of the present economic situation can now, in the light of 
this Budget, face the future perils with a new sense of freedom 
and flexibility. 

That is a refreshing change after years of rigidity, hardening 
of the financial arteries and gloomy contemplation of a 
monotonous line of Budgets all strait-jacketed by unrealistic 
doctrine, ‘all predictable within very narrow limits, and stretch- 
ing out to the crack of doom. The mere demonstration that 
that performance was not quite inevitable is a heartening thing. 
The Budget had its weaker passages, but as a political tonic it 
was mest effective. What is more, quick political retorts to 
it will not be easy to find. In his short impromptu reply on 
Wednesday, Mr. Attlee pleaded the deficiencies of his mental 
arithmetic as an excuse for his not attempting an immediate 
assessment of the sweeping changes in revenue and expendi- 
ture announced in the Budget. But more leisured calculations 
seem unlikely to provide him with a more adequate answer. 
The most striking item in the Budget is undoubtedly the reduc- 
tion of food subsidies by £160 million, and it is not exactly 
surprising that Socialist critics have given most of their atten- 
tion to that figure. But there is no avoiding the fact that it 
is more than balanced by an increase of income tax reliefs 
amounting to £228 million in a full year, higher family allow- 
ances amounting to £37 million, and considerable increases in 
pensions. Pensioners and wage- and salary-earners as a class 
obviously gain more than they are likely to lose, even though 
the balance of gain and loss as between upper and lower wage- 
earnef’s is not as equitable as it should be. And there is no refuge 
for the critics in the stock question “* Where is the money com- 
ing from The extra revenue required to meet these changes 
is coming from profits taxes and petrol taxes—that is to say 
from places which Socialist Chancellors have always regarded 
as legitimate sources of plunder 

Mr. Butler is mand unlikely to be beaten in the field of 
Budgetary arithmetic. Nor is he particularly vulnerable in the 
field of plain common sense. Much of his success on Wednes- 
day was due to the very simplicity of his approach to his 
task After all, the £160 million which he took from food 
subsidies. and with which he was able to do so much, was not 
the prize for preternatural wisdom. It was merely the reward 

the staggeringly bountiful reward -for refusing to be foolish. 
Yet there must be an Opposition attack, and it is most neces- 
sary to judge from which direction the main thrust will come. 
Unfortunately there is a possibility that much of the attack 
will be based on an appeal to ignorance and unreason. There 
has been all too much recent evidence that the official leaders 
of the Labour Party, and not merely the Bevanite faction, are 
But it is unlikely to do 


not above making use of these devices 


them much good with any voter who has the will to arrive 
at the truth and the ability to do simple sums. 

In any case the attack disreputable is not the Only possible 
gambit at this moment. The Budget is not invulnerable at 
all points. Far from it. It has the glaring defect that it 
improves the financial position of the higher wage- and Salary- 
earners and at the same time puts a new burden on the very 
poorest classes. Calculations based on income-tax payments 
and food subsidies alone are particularly illuminating and 
relevant, in view of the important part that these items play 
both in the Budget itself and in most family accounts. They 
show, for example, that a childless married couple with £1,000 
a year are £33 4s. better off as a result of the Budget, while 
a married couple with two children and an income of only 
£400 a year are £7 16s. worse off. In the first case income- 
tax reliefs bring in £41, and cuts in food subsidies take away 
£8. In the second case no income tax is paid either before 
or after the Budget, increased family allowances bring in 3s, 
a week, and cuts in food subsidies take away 6s. What is 
more, this calculation is based on the assumption that the only 
rises in food prices in the coming year will be those which 
affect the subsidised foods—an assumption which is most un- 
likely to be fulfilled. It is a situation which should never have 
been allowed to occur. In such circumstances the least that 
the fortunate beneficiaries under the changes can do is to 
refrain from spending the amounts gained, for any such 
spending can only increase the inflationary pressure and help 
to push grices up still further. This defect in the Budget 
had bette. -be recognised at once. It is not impossible that 
something can be done to set it right in the Finance Act. 

But the biggest questions do not concern the precise details 
of the Budget itself. In general those details have been very 
well worked out, and the result is realistic and businesslike. 
From the Chancellor’s broad observations on the income tax— 
“the starting-points of liability are too low, the rates of tax 
are to high, and the graduation is too steep ”—down to such 
small points as the introduction of a flat rate of tax for all cars 
in the place of the inequitable penalising of old ones at the 
expense of new, there is plenty of evidence of clear thinking and 
sensible action. But the problems of inflation and the over- 
seas deficit are still there, and it is much too soon to say how 
far the Budget is likely to go towards solving them. It is doubt- 
ful whether a surplus of £510 million is big enough to meet 
the threat of inflation. In 1948, in a less dangerous situation, 
Sir Stafford Cripps budgeted for a surplus of 2790 million. 
Even with increasing sales resistance in overseas markets, a 
threat of sectional unemployment at home, and a correspond- 
ing possibility that the supply of some goods to the home 
market may be perforce increased, there is still an element of 
risk in a surplus of the £500 million order. 

Again, although the generally bracing air of the Budget 
combined with the lightening of the weight of taxation 01 
extra earnings, may act as a genuine incentive to wage- and 
salary-earners there are no incentives elsewhere. Mr. Butler 
always reserves his stoniest stare for profit-earners, and as 4 
class they have probably discounted the effect of the nev 
Excess Profits Levy fairly thoroughly, but there is no incen 
tive to new productive effort in a tax arrangement which takes 
another £100 million out of profits. Nor is the increase in the 
petrol tax by 74d. a gallon likely to give any encouragement 
to industry, which must bear most of the burden. It still 
remains to be seen whether the general stimulus of a hopeful 
Budget can overcome the particular frictions set up by these 
new burdens on enterprise. 

As to the decision, which Mr. Butler apparently made with 
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bis eyes wide open, that the level of civil consumption at home 
can be maintained while, at the same time, the balance of 
qverseas payments is righted with the aid of increased exports 
and still further cuts in imports, it obviously involves giving 
postages to fortune. There may be more hope than realism 
here. But this is, of course, a question which extends well 
pevond the bounds of budgetary control. Mr. Butler’s Bud- 
set is the biggest single contribution he has made to the solution 
of the national economic problem so far, but he obviously 
busy months ahead of him if the present 


has some very 


AM not in favour of imputing motives, but motives are 

sometimes revealed unintentionally. 1 can’t help thinking 

there was something of thatin Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s affirma- 
tion regarding the social services in his Ebbw Vale speech: “I 
would rather go out of public life than lend my assistance to 
breaking down a structure I helped to erect.””. What this seems 
to mean is that no matter how desperate the country’s financial 
state. no matter how manifest it may be to everyone that drastic 
acion involving some cuts in the social services is imperative, 
Mr. Bevan would oppose it because it would involve “ breaking 
down a structure he helped to erect.” Pride in handiwork is a 
virtue. but not if it entails blindness to all other cons:derations. 
However, Mr. Butler’s threatened “slash” of the social 
services has not materialised, so Mr. Bevan gets no casus belli 
there. Apropos, by the way, of Mr. Bevan and all that, it is of 
some interest to note that while every other London paper 
seemed fully informed on the discussion at the Parliamentary 
Labour Party meeting on Tuesday, on Mr. Attlee’s resolution 
and Mr. Strauss’s amendment which was carried instead of it, 
the Daily Herald offered its readers not a word beyond the 


agreed communiqué issued after the meeting. The Labour 
paper for Labour news 
» * + * 


Paradoxically enough the North Adantic Treaty Organisa- 
tion will gain much, and the British Cabinet will lose little, 
by the appointment of Lord Ismay as Secretary-General of the 
former. The reason for the latter conclusion is that he is to 
be succeeded as Secretary for Commonwealth Relations by 
Lord Salisbury, who has been Secretary for the Colonies and 
the Dominions in his time, and whose outstanding ability no 
one has ever questioned. There will be no loss in the exchange. 
Lord Ismay, at the same time, is peculiarly well qualified for 
his new office, better qualified, indeed, on the purely technical 
side than either Sir Oliver Franks or Mr. Lester Pearson, and 
like them, is well accustomed to work harmoniously with the 
Americans. He was throughout the war Mr. Churchill’s 
right-hand man at the Ministry of Defence as well as a member 
of the Chiefs of Staff Committee. Familiar in every detail 
with the working of the extensive alliance which won the war, 
he comes near being the ideal man to guide the destinies of 
N.A.T.O. Prolonged consideration of possible candidates has 
brought an ample reward. 

It is difficult to assume an association of any kind between 


‘ 


the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. John E. Hayes, 
President of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
the United States, but Mrs. Hayes has fortuitously furnished 


considerable reinforcement to the Archbishop’s denunciation 
of the use of television in schools. In her view (expressed not 
inappropriately at Los Angeles on Monday) cinemas, television 
books are largely responsible for the fact that child- 
t learn That is going further than Dr. 


and COMIC 


ren ca in school. 





Fisher, who was speaking primarily of television. I hope his 
Strictures will not be disregarded. It is not a question of 
making learning easy: everyone must approve of that if it 
really learning. But making school seductive is a rather 
different matter, and it is not enough in itself? Education is 
hot a question of pouring in; it is at least as much a question 
of drawing out. To sit passively looking at a television picture 
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alarming deficit of the Sterling Area is to be wiped out, in 
accordance with programme, in the second half of 1952. And 
during those months he may have to revise his ideas about 
the possibilities of home consumption. But he has shown this 
week that he has no prejudice against change and that he is 
capable of taking a bold, free and vigorous attitude to his 
task. He has communicated to the country something of his 
own realism and his own hope. And a new spirit arising from 
those two sources will do more to save us than any particular 
set of budgetary changes, however ingenious. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


or listening to a radio talk is not necessarily education. Visual 

aids are admirable, but education will not benefit if they replace 

the human teacher unduly. Innovations can be carried too far. 
* * * * 


The Minister of Works’ refusal to reprieve the Dome of 
Discovery seems to be quite sound. The Dome was created 
for a particular purpose, it has served that purpose and no 
one, so far as I have seen, has been able to suggest any other 
practical purpose for it. The London County Council has 
asked for more time to think; but if a fortnight’s concentrated 
thought on such a subject (and the Council has had much more 
than that) yields no result what reason is there for thinking 
that six months of thought would be more fruitful? The 
Dome, as I say, served its purpose, but no one can claim 
that it is a thing of beauty externally. And though it may be 
a triumph of engineering skill it has served its purpose in that 
respect too. All the drawings, measurements, weights and 
every other detail exist, and—speaking in complete ignorance 

I should suppose that every lesson to be learned from the 
construction of the Dome can be learned almost if not quite 


as well from the blue-prints as from the structure itself. If so 
there is no reason why it should not go the way of the 


fantastic and meaningless skylon, and a good deal of reason 
why it should. 
* 4 ok * 

Reading Sir Frederick Ponsonby’s Recollections of Three 
Reigns | came on a reference of some domestic interest. Dur- 
ing the constitutional crisis of 1910, Sir Frederick relates, King 
George V asked Mr. Asquith, then Prime Minister, * whether 
he had read an article on the subject in the Spectator, and 
Asquith replied that he rarely read and never agreed with the 
Spectator, but in this case he had read the article and thought 
it excellent.””. This “ rarely read and never agreed” is rather 
a sweeping judgement, and raees the question whether it 
extended to the period when for ten years or more in early 
life Mr. Asquith helped to keep himself by contributing to the 
Spectator with some regularity. Conceivably not. 

. * * * 

It is difficult to see how the general interests of the Church 
of England are served by the translation of the Bishop of 
Durham to Winchester. It is certainly not in the nature 
of promotion. Winchester actually ranks next after Durham 
among the dioceses whose tenure confers a permanent seat in 
the House of Lords. There may of course be various reasons 
at present undisclosed for the change. Dr. Williams himself 
may prefer the south to the north and welcome closer proximity 
to London; he was headmaster of Winchester. But a 
diocese still remains to be filled, and it will need as much 
thought to find the right man for Durham as for Winchester. 

* 


* 7 * 


onee 


“It costs about £5 to shoot one pheasant” said Mr. J. Scott 
Henderson, Q.C., on Monday in the course of an enquiry into 
the finance of an estate in Hampshire consisting of farm-lands 


and coverts; Mr. Henderson, it is noted, was appearing 
for the estate-owne! If wealthy men like to spend their 
money that way it is, no doubt, primarily their own atfair, 


But if Mr. Butler decided to impose a tax of £1 per pheasant 
there would seem to be no gross injustice. Most people who 
can afford £5 a bird can afford £6 JANUS 
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Australia, Japan and 
Formosa 


By C. P. FITZGERALD 
Canberra. 
UST as Mr. Attlee has found in the alleged ambiguity 
of Mr. Churchill’s statements on Formosa grounds upon 
which to criticise the Conservative handling of foreign 
affairs, so the Leader of the Opposition in Australia, Dr. 
Evatt, has used the Bill for the ratification of the Treaty with 
Japan, now before the Federal House, as a welcome occasion 
for rousing popular resentment against the acts of the Menzies 
Government. It is not without significance that whereas in 
Britain, as in America, it is the problem of China which 
occupies the forefront of the Far Eastern scene, in Australia 
it is still, as always, Japan. 

Dr. Evatt has voiced the popular fears and the abiding dis- 
trust which all but a handful of Austrafians feel towards the 
late enemy. What proof, what shred of evidence, exists, he 
asks, to show that Japan, once rearmed, will use her new 
strength on the side of the democracies ? Why is it that ail 
those leaders of the militarist faction, who were to be forever 
excluded from power and influence, are now being released 
and reinstated ? The Government is bitterly blamed for 
allowing these things to happen 

In making its defence the Government is somewhat ham- 
pered by the awkward fact that the main and compelling 
argument in favour of the Japanese Treaty cannot be used 
in public debate. Mr. Casey cannot state openly and unequi- 
vocally the truth--that the Treaty is the work of America, 
that Australia could not modify its terms however much she 
may have wanted to, and that, unless Australia was prepared to 
take over the cost and burden of the occupation of Japan 
herself, she could not prevent America terminating that occu- 
pation on her own terms. Dr. Evatt would have had to sign 
on the dotted line just as surely as Mr. Casey. Everyone 
knows that these are the facts, but they are not the kind of 
argument which can be decorously put forward in parliamen- 
tary debate. 

The strength of the popular aversion to the Japanese is 
a real factor in the political situation, and can take forms which 
can prove very embarrassing to the authorities. When the first 
Japanese merchant-vessel to touch at Adelaide since the war 
was in that port recently, the crew were accused of spying 
on the port installations, and an ex-soldier, a former prisoner 
of war, attempted to board the vessel with a rifle, intending, 
as he said, to shoot some members of the crew. The fact that 
the present Government of Japan is visibly and openly the ally 
of America, that the Japanese Navy no longer exists, and the 
prospect of Japanese re-armament is still remote—all this goes 
for very little with the public. The actual menace of Chinese 
power, which Australian troops are helping to contain in 
Korea, is not regarded with any apprehension. The question 
of whether the Peking or the Formosan Government should be 
accorded recognition only arouses interest on the Left, which 
favours Peking. But the question of the future of Japan is a 
burning topic which is fed by passion and alarm. 

It is argued by the experts, and publicly stated by the lead- 
ing Service authorities, that Australia need not worry about 
the possible danger from Japan, but should be more active 
in preparing for the defence of the continent against the real 
threat of militant Asiatic Communism. The public does not 
respond. Since most of the Australians who feel so strongly 
about Japan are not otherwise interested in or well-informed 
about foreign affairs, there is a tendency in official circles to 
treat the public response as a tiresome irrelevance which time 
will cure. It may be argued, however, that although the public 
is forming its views on emotion and bitter memories rather 
than on objective study of the present situation, there is none 
the less a sure instinct in this continuing hostility towards the 
island Power of the Far East. 
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Japan in the first half of this century, like England jp the 
Hundred Years’ War, sought for empire on the near-by co 
tinent, and, like England, learned that the dream was her 
The French would never suffer a Plantagenet King, nor th 
Chinese accept a Japanese Emperor. Japan, like Englanj 
too, has seen defeat tear away all the painful gains of half-a. 
century of war and policy. Will she not, like the other island 
Power, henceforward learn the lesson, forswear the hope of 
continental empire, and seek her future greatness on the seas) 
Japan as the obedient ally of America, the watch-dog of 
democracy in the Far East, would be much more useful if she 
had the bases to carry out that duty effectively. When she . 
re-armed it will be difficult for the American statesmen of th: 
day to persuade the American taxpayer that he should pay fy 
the upkeep of Okinawa, the defence of Formosa, the protec. 
tion of Korea, the support of the French in Tongking, whe 
the Japanese are there, ready and willing to undertake theg 
duties, so much more cheaply, so conveniently and, no douby 
so efficiently. 

Australians, who could not keep Japan unarmed and ogccy. 
pied, because they could not pay the cost of such a policy anj 
America was no longer willing to do so, will be told that, unles 
they can pay for the upkeep and the defence of the island basy 
in the Far East, they must accept American policy again, an 
let Japan take over the task. No doubt it will be done ven 
smoothly and with every appearance of allied co-operation 
Formosa, where Chiang Kai-shek’s régime has been recognised 
by Japan as the Government of China, can be easily assimilated 
by an alliance which will give Japan the substance of her forme 
domination, while leaving the shadow of nominal power it 
the hands of Chiang or his successors. Okinawa, in the Liy 
Chiu Islands, could be made a joint base for the United Nation 
fleets, and the fact that in time the predominant part of tha 
fleet might be Japanese would not at first be apparent. In thy 
way a concealed, but very real, Japanese sea-empire could k 
rebuilt under the cover of the United Nations, and to that pr 
cess Australia could not legally object. 

This prospect may be remote, but cannot be considered 
wholly fanciful. For the consequences of the continuing 
hostility between Communist China and the United States mus 
inevitably mean the more speedy rearmament of Japan 
Australia has found herself, half unwittingly, involved in thos 
consequences. The question of the recognition of Communis 
China, originally posed at the time when Britain recognised it 
January, 1950, was postponed because at that moment such 
gesture could have awkward repercussions in internal politics 
Later Mr. Spender considered a half-way policy, by whic 
recognition would be withdrawn from the Nationalist régime 
but not immediately accorded to Peking. 

The Korean War, the project of a Pacific Pact and the strong 
views of Mr. Dulles, architect of that Pact, combined to pus 
the question of recognition of Peking into the backgrount 
This in fact meant, as is now plain, that Australia has beet 
committed to the American Far Eastern policy much mor 
deeply than was ever intended. To recognise Peking tody 
would be an act of almost open opposition to American polig 
and would certainly be so regarded by wide sections of opinion 
in the States. But the continued drift away from British polk 
is disturbing to many Australians. The hope of a real sett 
ment in the Far East, which would mean general recognition 
of Peking, and bring Australian policy once more into line wi 


that of Britain, is widespread. The recently expressed views 


Mr. Dulles, who wishes to stir up continual trouble for thf 


Peking régime and “take the wraps off Chiang Kai-sheli 


forces,” meet with no sort of response in Australia other the 


complete disapproval. 
The fear of Japan, the one true constant in the averag 
Australian’s outlook on the Far East, restrains Australian 


from any whole-hearted support for the present America 


policy towards China. So long as there is no peace with Chint 
the urge to rearm Japan will be strong; a settlement might mea 
that the rearmament of Japan would be deferred or retardet 
Between the two bogeys of Communist China, the land-Powe: 
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ing across south-east Asia, and militarist Japan, the sea- 


a sweeping down through the islands to New Guinea, the 
Australian has no hesitation in making his choice. rhis, how- 
ever wrong-headede it may appear elsewhere, is one of the 
realities of politics which statesmen must take into account. 
. a 

Leonardo as Scientist 
gy F. SHERWOOD TAYLOR* 

HE exhibition in the Diploma Galleries of the Royal 

Academy, celebrating the five-hundredth anniversary of 

the birth of Leonardo da Vinci, gives an opportunity to 
review his position as a man of science. The East Gallery 
is wholly devoted to his scientific work, and shows 144 drawings 
and a number of models reconstructing his mechanical 
inventions. His scientific notebooks amount to some 5,000 
pages, so that what is there displayed is but a small part of his 
work. selected from that which most appeals to the eye; none 
the less it affords a true sample of his quality. Unfortunately 
the written works of Leonardo have always been difficult of 
access. The notebooks were not published until some seventy 
years ago; the facsimiles then produced, with a transcription 


of Leonardo’s much-contracted Italian set down in mirror- 
writing, displayed to the world for the first time his scientific 
genius. These facsimiles are rare and very costly; and it is 
to be regretted that even today there exist in English no more 
than selections from his writings. 

The background of Leonardo’s science has come to be 
appreciated in recent years. The nineteenth-century picture of 
a great scientific genius springing up in a world of ignorance 
and superstition is false. The iifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries in Italy and Germany are known to have been a 
period of scientific and technological activity. Industry was in 
a progressive state. Such books as the De Re Metallica, a 
treatise on mining by George Bauer (Agricola), show us the 
elaborate machinery used in that industry about 1550. We 


cannot doubt that much of this was in use a hundred years 
before, and that in many other trades admirable mechanical 
devices were in use that were not the subject of printed 


Leonardo thus had, no doubt, much opportunity to 
observe machinery in action. 

Again, the spirit of the time was favourable to natural 
science. In the last half of the fifteenth century and the early 
years of the sixteenth a remarkably high proportion of the 
books printed dealt with mathematics and the natural sciences. 
There was a feeling abroad that the knowledge of the secrets 
of nature was going to give man power over his surroundings. 
It is true that the methodology of natural science was relatively 
undeveloped; its boundaries were ill-defined, and indeed many 
authors, such as Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus, made little 
distinction between natural science and natural magic, both the 
exploitation of supposed properties of things. It is not 
surprising, then, that a man of Leonardo’s eminent mentality, 
growing up in such an age, should turn his attention to science; 
nor indeed is his an isolated instance of a scientific artist, for 
a number of Renaissance artists seem to have been interested 
by the science of the time. 

But whether or no we should expect an interest in science 
from such a man, Leonardo da Vinci displays it in such ample 
measure that he is perhaps to be thought of as scientist rather 
than painter. His scientific researches took up far more of 
his life than his art, and indeed a high proportion of his draw- 
ings have in them something of science. Continually we find 
in them the curious observations of the ways of nature; thus it 
IS not easy to say whether he studied anatomy for his drawings 
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or made his drawings as studies of anatomy. The notebooks 
of Leonardo da Vinci cover almost the whole range of scientific 
enquiry as then known. The only scientific subject on which 
he seems to have been incurious was chemistry, perhaps 
repelled by the mysteries and symbols of the alchemists, or 





* Dr. Sherwood Director of the Science Museum at 
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feeling that a subject which did not admit of mechanical 
explanations was inaccessible to his particular method, the 
attempt to interpret nature in terms of mechanical structure. 
Some of these subjects, such as geology, are but slightly 
represented in the Royal Academy’s exhibition, because they 
have few interesting illustrations, and those we can principally 
study there are his anatomy, mechanics and military engineer- 
ing. Leonardo’s studies in anatomy are not directed, as were 
those of his predecessors, to the study of medicine, but to the 
elucidation of the structure of the body. In part they are 
artistic anatomy designed to aid the drawing of the surface 
markings of the body, but they also go very considerably 
beyond this. He was much concerned with the reasons for the 
form of living men and animals, studying, for example, the 
manner in which the muscles produce and maintain the stand- 
ing posture; but equally he sought to investigate the internal 
organs with which the artist is unconcerned, hoping to dis- 
cover something of the inner workings of man. He started 
with the crude medjaeval anatomy derived from Galen and 
Avicenna. These gave him his ideas of what he would find in 
the human body; only slowly by many dissections did he 
discover their errors and that but incompletely. His drawings 
delight us by their beauty, and it is difficult to disregard 
this in considering their a {t may be right to say 
that Leonardo’s anatomy exceeded that of his predecessors 
as much as he himself was exceeded, half a century later, by 
Andreas Vesalius. Yet results are not all; we have to esteem 
in Leonardo likewise the intention to discover the truth and the 
ingenuity of the means he employed, such as the making of 


uracy 


solid casts of cavities 
Ihe field of mechanics and engineering, civil and military, 
Leonardo felt to be especially his own. Manuscripts figuring 
engines of war are not uncommon in Leonardo’s time and 
earlier, but exceedingly little attention is known to have been 
given by the learned to the mechanic arts of peace. That 
Leonardo should have designed military engines Is not surpris- 
moreover, of the originality of his 
: h as the “ covered chariot ’—or tank 
and the vehicles mechanically whirling spiked clubs seem 
to bear the marks of his invention. In his designs for industrial 
machinery we seem to see, not merely a new interest for a man 
of genius, but evidence of practical and truly original invention. 
It is true that we no longer suppose that Leonardo invented all 
he drew. There is evidence that some of the machines figured 
in his notebooks were in use in his time or earlier; others leave 
us in doubt as to their originality, while others again are almost 
certainly his own invention. The lathe in which the work is 
rotated in one direction only, the rolling-mill, the needle- 
grinding machine, the mechanical excavator, mitred lock-gates, 
the clock-pendulum, the screw-cutting machine, the parachute, 
the helicopter, mirror-grinding machines, the hygrometer and 
anemometer, the self-centring chuck, the N-type girder bridge— 
all these are first mentioned in Leonardo’s notebooks. In the 
century after his death several books of illustrations of 
machines appeared, but none of these compares in originality 
or practical usefulness with these inventions of Leonardo, most 
of which indeed were not reinvented until centuries had 
passed 
Where then are we to place Leonardo da Vinci in the ranks 
of the scientists? He was, obviously, an extremely able 
investigator, a keen observer and most capable recorder of 
facts: he had likewise a genius for devising workable con- 
trivances for carrying out mechanical processes. Yet he was 
not perhaps trying to do what the scientist does, to form a 
system of nature, available to all and to be added to by all. 
Leonardo’s object was perhaps more that of the philosopher, 
the man who seeks principally to perfect his own vision of the 
world for his own satisfaction. He does not seem to have set 
himself the task of generalising his observations so as to form 
and verify scientific laws and theories. It is indeed a compli- 
ment to his genius that we expect him to have been so far ahead 


ing; it is hard to judge, 


designs, though some suc 


of his age as to do so. 
Never had so great a scientist so little influence. It seems 
that he meditated publication of books on flight-mechanics, the 
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elements of machinery and the like, but, like Newton, he had 
little desire to impart his discoveries and continued to investi- 
gate rather than write. After his death his notebooks were 
forgotten until 1795, when Venturi wrote an essay on his work. 
We must look on him as a marvel, a man of the first rank in 
anatomy, mechanics, sculpture and the graphic arts, but we 
can accord him no place among those who built the fabric of 
the science of today. 


The American Negro 
By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


N the early years of this century some of the leaders of the 
American negroes, many of them with white blood in their 
veins, realised the validity, especially in the United States, 

of the old saying that “ God helps those who help themselves.” 
They decided that the time had arrived when they would no 
longer depend on the favour and bounty of their white fellow- 
citizens but rely on their own efforts; they thereby showed their 
Americanism and demanded that “ Americanism ” be extended 
to them. They evidently took to heart the object-lesson of the 
American Indian, a very small community, dependent on the 
Government for its existence. The new policy, whether entirely 
deliberate or not, has yielded large results. Who in the early 
years of the present century could have foreseen that by the 
middle of the century there would be an American negro Nobel 
Prize-winner, or, more surprising still, that one of that race 
would be one of the most popular captains of the Harvard foot- 
ball team? In each of the decades since 1900 I have watched the 
American negro gradually improve his position, a tendency 
which has certainly gathered momentum since the end of the 
Second World War. Even information gathered in the summer 
of 1950 is no longer valid. I think it was either in 1949 or 1950 
that I first saw the, to me, unexpected, sight of American negroes 
taking their meals in the dining-cars of American trains, hither- 
to exclusively patronised by white people. 

It is, of course, true that the American negro does not 
possess equal rights with his white fellow-citizens, and much 
still remains to be done; but if present tendencies continuc, and 
the progress is as rapid in the second half of the century as it 
was in the first, some of those living may witness equality of 
status for all Americans, whatever the colour of their skins, 
Ugly episodes such as the riots at Cicero, in Illinois, last summer, 
or the shooting of a negro prisoner at Groveland in Florida in 
the autumn, or occasional lynchings, cannot be ignored, 
although there has been a steady decline in the number of such 
episodes. There are still States in the Deep South where 
the negro does not possess full educational opporiunities, and 
I have seen negro slums in the South as bad as anything we 
have in Europe. On this side of the Atlantic there is still, how- 
ever, a tendency to look only at the dark side of the picture, to 
ignore the impressive amelioration in the position of the negro 
due both to the efforts of the negroes themselves and to the 
goodwill of the large majority of the whites. 


At an interesting meeting held recently at the London 
headquarters of the English-Speaking Union, Mrs. Edith 
Sampson, Virginia-born and a member of the National 


Council of Negro Women in America, told her audience of the 
vast changes which have taken place in recent years in the 
position of the negro in the United States. Mrs. Sampson, a 
lawyer by profession, makes an excellent representative of her 
race, and is an accomplished speaker and is proud of her 
Americanism. During recent years she has travelled widely 
on a crusade to enlighten audiences in Europe and elsewhere 
as to the rapid changes achievéd by American negroes in their 
own country. In Europe she noticed two facts—the deep 
interest taken in the position of the negro population in the 
United States, accompanied, alas, by a woeful ignorance as to 
its rapidly improving status. 

It is of the utmost importance that the free nations in Europe 
and elsewhere should obtain a clear and balanced picture of 
the conditions under which the American negro lives today. 
Despite the improvements of recent years, the coloured folk in 
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America are by no means satisfied with their lot; they are full 
aware that they do not yet live in a perfect democracy, althoug 
many of their leaders believe and hope tbat justice wil] ult 
mately be done to them by the Federal and State Government, 
The American negroes have, however, shown their good sen 
by refusing to pay heed to Soviet attempts to make Politicg 
capital out of their disabilities, and realising that their bes 
hope is to work on the:r present lines and to appeal to th 
spirit of fair play in their white fellow-citizens. "I 

The fifteen miliions of American negroes are an imporian; 
element in the United States : they form roughly ten per cen, 
of the total population, and their number exceeds that of 4 
foreign-born citizens in the Republic. At tke time of emane. 
pation, in 1865, more than 90 per cent. of the negroes in th 
U.S. were illiterate. Today 95 per cent. can read and write— 
all, therefore, except in a few rural areas. In New York Cip 
the negro percentage of literacy is higher than that of th 
foreign-born white population. In the opportunity affords 
him of obtaining university training the American negro ; 
better off than the average Briton. Of the fifteen million negroe 
in the U.S. 128,000 are enrolled in American colleges cop. 
pared with 85,000 in universities in the United Kingdom wig 
a population of fifty millions. In 1910 there were only ¢ 
public high schools in the South; today there are 2,500. “Th 
value of negro schools in the South was about eighty millic, 
dollars in 1949; by 1948 it had become one hundred and twenry. 
nine million dollars. Sixty-eight negro colleges are staffed 
negro professors. In addition negroes are regular members ¢ 
the faculty in more than 70 Northern universities, where ther 
ig no colour-bar. 

Many white-sponsored foundations have devoted large sum 
of money for the advance of the coloured people. The Julix 
Rosenwald Fund has helped to create more than five thousand 
schools in the South, and has invested more than thirty million 
dollars in this project. Out of the total negro population ¢ 
fifteen million, eight hundred thousand own their own home 
Today negroes possess more than 12 million acres of farm 
land; and 190,000 negro farmers have farms averaging mor 
than 78 acres. 

In recent years negroes have entered American industry b 
the hundred thousand. Henry Ford was one of the first t 
realise their possibility as a source of reliable labour. |b 
eleven States and in twenty-one cities the Fair Employmer 
Practices Committees seek to assure equal employment oppor 
tunities and equal rights to negroes. A million and a quarte 
negro workers belong to labour unions which ensure them equa 
pay for equal work in American industry. Many negroes ar 
officers in their unions, in which a majority of votes from whit 
members is cast for them. Since emancipation the Americat 
negroes have accumulated more than five billion dollars 
savings. Two hundred negro insurance companies own asst 
exceeding one hundred million dollars. American negroes ow 
a million and a half motor cars, which is, | believe, a highe 
ratio than that of the inhabitants of Great Britain. 

From these figures we can realise the fact that probably 1 
other under-privileged group in the world is forging ahew 
more rapidly than the American negro at the present tim 
This progress, which can be seen by the whole coloured com 
munity, probably explains why it is that American negroes a¢ 
whole turn so resolutely deaf an ear to Moscow’s blandit 
ments. In 1946 President Truman appointed a Ci 
Rights Committee which made its report in the following yet 
That report directed attention to every form of racial discrimi 
ation in the U.S., and called for the removal of the disabilites 





under which the negroes suffered. 


oe 


It called for action on if 


part both of the Federal and State Governments and of loaf 


communities. The rulings of the Supreme Court in 1950 hav 
opened the doors of a number of Southern universities to neg 
students. For example, the University of Texas already he 
ninety-five negro students. The negro population in the Unite 
States possesses two hundred newspapers in which it @ 
express its views and, in common with the white populatio: 
indulge in the pastime of attacking the Government and 
officials. This is progress on a very notable scale. 
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Public Worship II 


py SIR HENRY SELF, K.C.B. * 


ISCUSSION of possible forms and limits for experimen- 
tal variations to be tried out in Church worship, if and 
when the Report of the Church Assembly Commission 

on Church and State is approved, can only proceed satisfactorily 
in knowledge of the character of the present authorised services, 
and the reasons for the close control maintained on them. The 
problem of the relation of Church and State is particularly acute 
in the ficld of organised worship. In fact we have an ever- 
pressing contrast between God, society and the individual. 
The maintenance and furtherance of these three fundamental 
aspects of human outlook must be safeguarded in any treatment 
of the problem of Church services. The forms of public worship 
must have their roots in the history of the nation both from 
the side of oral expression and of ritual practice. The forms 
of expression by word, ritual and music must have become 
hallowed with the ages and yet so progressively purged of 
anachronistic crudities and offensive dogma as to be assured of 
sub-conscious acceptance by all. 

[his is the reason why the non Church-attending masses yet 
respond on all public occasions to psalms, prayers, hymns, 
ceremonies and practices which bring before them the cumula- 
tive emotional force of history. These are of the very essence of 
religious worship, and they must be so preserved if the future of 
the race is not to become divorced from its historical line of 
development. It is for this reason that the relationship of 
Church and State must be maintained and also, with equal 
emphasis, why the State must ultimately control the forms of 
public worship. It is for the State to ensure that Church 
minorities temporally in the ascendant (whether fundamentalist, 
romanist or modernist) do not add to or subtract from the 
traditional forms of worship in such a way as to divert the true 
line of development of the national religious history. There 
must, of course, be free scope for the national councils of the 
Church to make their recommendations for periodical change 
or modification of the words, form or procedure of services of 
public worship; but these must be kept avithin very specific 
limits. Whilst, therefore, it is both reasonable and essential that 
the basic forms of public worship should remain controlled by 
Parliament as the highest court of public approval, the experi- 
ence with the 1928 revised Prayer Book indicated very clearly 
the need for experimental introduction of legitimate changes 
in full reliance that Parliament will accept reasonable periodic 
revisions where the evidence is clear that they meet with accept- 
ance by the great middle majority of the Church. 

Ihe foregoing, of course, applies specifically to the basic 
services of high public worship. It does not extend to the 
inclusion of what can scarcely be called forms of public worship 


L 


and yet continue to be prescribed by Parliament—for example, 
the dreadful “ Commination ” service with its public cursings. 
Similarly, there seems to be a general desire for elimination of 
such passages in the burial service as imply that this world is 
so wicked a place that we should be grateful for being quickly 
removed from it: such a notion cannot be compatible with 
true religious pressure for achievement by effort as a valid 
process within a worthwhile existence here. Moreover, the 


credal statements must be drastically revised. The Nicene Creed 

i the Apostles’ Creed require gentle treatment by way of 
omission of crude wording implying notions which nobody 
credits today and through which mental disturbances enter as 
irritants against spiritual communion and worship. In a lesser 
degree reference should also be made to the outmoded status 
of such a dirge as the Litany, which is still compulsory. 

\ further consideration is that, whilst Parliament should 
ultimately approve the basic forms of public worship, that is 
not to say that Parliament should approve every form of service 
which has, for example, either a social purpose or an ethical 
background or the intent to increase intellectual understanding 








* Deputy-Chairman, British Electricity Authority; President, Modern 
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of Christian theology and its philosophy. Such forms of treat- 
ment should obviously be free provided they keep within broad 
lines which ought to be prescribed from time to time by the 
Church Councils. It should not be necessary, and clearly it 
would not be right, for Parliament to intervene in the methods 
by which the Church pursues these particular aims, especially 
as they must vary with the object in mind. For example, any 
attempt to bring out the intrinsic relationship between the 
philosophy of religion and the philosophy of science would need 
an appropriate and purely general form of service. Similarly, 
legitimate freedom should be given to the devising of popular 
services designed to stimulate local and social enterprise in 
religious matters. For the normal needs of formal corporate 
worship, the services of matins and evensong should be main- 
tained, as approved by Parliament, in supplementation of the 
focal service of Holy Communion. It is not necessary, however, 
to stipulate that matins and evensong should be said every day. 
Surely it would be sufficient if they were prescribed for use on 
Sundays and on special occasions when a historically established 
form of service is needed to focus public worship. 

With these qualifications there should be left abundant scope 
for suitable forms of service at discretion for the holding of 
particular gatherings, whether evangelical or educational or for 
other legitimate purposes, enabling the Church to pursue its 
activities. The Church must be free to function as the spiritual 
home of the community, and it is entirely alien to the climate of 
the times that such reasonable exercise of discretion should 
still be denied. 

The position may perhaps be broadly summarised as follows. 
The Book of Common Prayer is dated 1662. It was a reissue 
of a former book after the Restoration with one or two minor 
alterations. In reality it is the Book of 1549. It is therefore 
400 years old, and reflects the ideas and the mind of that date. 
It pays no attention to the vast changes in scientific and religious 
thought which have occurred since, and cannot be said ade- 
quately to reflect the mind of the modern man and woman. 
Yet religion is essentially a conservative matter and needs to 
preserve a sense of history, even a measure of archaism in public 
worship. This is typified by the abiding quality of the Psalms. 
English people will demand a Book of Common Praver as the 
staple form of worship of the English Church. The problem 
therefore is to reform and rewrite the present Prayer Book, 
keeping so far as possible the familiar language and outlines 
of services. The present Book is inadequate doctrinally. Its 
doctrine of God is of the Old Testament rather than of the 
New, and as a result it is more Jewish than Christian in many 
places. This is particularly true of the Communion Service 
which reflects many outmoded ideas. 

The use of the Bible requires more radical treatment than 
it has so far received. A Lectionary which provides the Lessons 
for public worship each Sunday cannot possibly reflect the 
changing situations as they occur. Morning Prayer is par- 
ticularly difficult for people as it offers too many ideas in a short 
space of time. Evensong is much better as it suggests a simple 
framework from “O Lord open Thou our lips ” to the end of 
the Third Collect. But the minister should be free to choose 
the Lessons, hymns, prayers and address on one theme, and 
thus make the whole act of worship more of a unity than it 
can possibly be at present. The Communion Service should be 
retained very much as it is so far as the order is concerned. 
But its language needs drastic alteration in many places, and in 
particular should be cleared of a good deal of Old Testament 
phraseology, as well as a doctrine of the Atonement which 
means nothing to a modern-minded man. The use of the word 
“ blood ” is a good instance of this sort of thing 

The occasional offices, baptism, marriage, etc., need a good 
deal of simplification. The present contirmation service is 
really good in that it is both simple and clear. If the other 
occasional offices could be modelled on that pattern, they would 
have more meaning and more relevance to the people con- 
cerned. What is wanted is a new Prayer Book to take the place 
of the one put out 400 years ago. Yet people ought to have in 
their hands one book of moderate compass in which they can 
find the main things needed, and not least a book on which they 
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can be brought up from childhood and so learn to know it and 
use it. It should include model services for special occasions 
and specify the broad lines upon which ad hoc services should 
be arranged. In all this, care must be taken to avoid leaving the 
people unduly to the mercy of the minister, and the whole treat- 
ment should be the subject of the experimental exploration 
advocated by the Church Assembly Commission. 


The New Kailyard 


By IAN FINLAY ° 


MILAN newspaper has warned the poets of the Scots 

Renaissance—under banner headlines—against using 

a dialect which gives them only a parochial appeal. 
No doubt this transalpine challenge will leave the makars 
as unmoved as criticisms levelled at them from much nearer 
home have done; but for a long time Scottish writers in general 
have been uneasy about just such a narrowing down of their 
sphere. 

During the war and just after it a certain cultural quickening 
occurred in Scotland, as elsewhere. Some excellent verse 
appeared. Stimulated by the late James Bridie, Glasgow 
Citizens’ Theatre swiftly built a reputation and drew about it 
a body of players who have made possible serious attempts 
at play-writing in the vernacular. A-wave of interest in archi- 
tecture and the native crafts passed over the country. The 
Edinburgh International Festival, by reviving The Thrie 
Estaits and The Gentle Shepherd and by gathering around it 
an eager crowd of smaller, unofficial ventures, roused many 
hopes. These good omens still beckon. But in spite of it all, 
the Scottish poet, writer or playwright, whether his medium 
is English or Lallans, is faced with the choice of writing for 
a very few of his countrymen or of turning his back on them 
and seeking his fortune in the south. 

It is true that in other small countries the writer has to meet 
the problem of a limited public, but in most of them the 
language barrier operates to his advantage. It becomes a sort 
of tariff wall, behind which the writer can supply the demand 
for work in any field of literature and thus grow to his full 
stature, whatever that may be. A Scottish writer writing in 
Scotland, however, at once finds himself hemmed in. Unless 
he leaves his country, he may be condemned to write on purely 
Scottish topics for the rest of his life. Dr. Edwin Muir, one of 
the few who have escaped and returned, has recently pointed 
to this “restricted atmosphere ” and urged that a Scot must 
travel in order to expand; but I think that when he blames the 
constriction on historical causes such as Calvinism and the 
Industrial Revolution he is only partially right. The progressive 
regionalisation of Scotland since the war years has severely 
tightened the constriction. 

Struggles to escape are as yet feeble. An obvious one would 
be the founding of a vigorous journal not. restricting itself to 
Scottish affairs. Every now and then someone is seized with 
determination to re-establish the old Edinburgh Review. 
Rarely is the determination even translated into a tentative 
effort. To-Day and To-Morrow and The Scots Review mark 
the limit of such attempts. Neither was long-lived. Lack of 
readers or advertisers may be blamed, but the real cause of the 
trouble is that Scotland is culturally no longer a nation but a 
region. The great majority of her people now take their news 
and views from Scottish-printed editions of the national dailies, 
whose perfunctory flavouring with items of local appeal only 
underlines the decline of the country’s once characteristically 
independent way of looking at things. 

“ What is wrong with Scottish writing and broadcasting ? ” 
is a question frequently put, and it is encouraging that this 
should be, but most of the answers are wide of the mark, 
notably the answer that talent is in short supply. What is 
wrong is the parochial and even juvenile outlook brought about 
by this regionalisation. As every young writer knows, nothing 


is more salutary than advice to write of what he knows best; 
but to be constrained to describe always the same old kail- 
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runts in his kailyard is to restrict him from ever gaining hig 
full stature. The danger in Scottish letters today, then, is not 
that talent is absent but that it is becoming stunted. Ip the 
days when the phrase “ Scots Renaissance ” first came into use 
rallied by such men as Cunninghame Graham and Hugh 
McDiarmid, we thought the era of bens and glens and couthig 
sentiment was about to depart for ever. That era has Never 
been more vigorous than it is today—if “ vigorous” jg the 
adjective for such nonsense—and a fair cross-section through 
Scottish writing would reveal something very like a slice throy 

a bale of pamphlets written for the Come-to-Scotland depart- 
ment of the tourist drive. And the makars reproached by the 
Milan newspaper, very different in quality though their work 
be, rarely attain the wider outlook for which the first of them 
McDiarmid, laboured so long ago, or they exhibit painful 
self-consciousness in parading their knowledge of other lands 
and tongues. 

That it is difficult to throw off the bens-and-glens incubus js 
partly due to the export market, which is quite a considerable 
one. Books or plays about Scotland must, perhaps especially 
in America, conform to certain preconceived notions. I recall 
the story of a playwright friend, commissioned to write a film- 
script of the Rob Roy variety. Anxious for historical accuracy, 
he urged that a certain clan stronghold must consist of no more 
than a rampart of stones built on a rocky crag, but the pro- 
ducer held that no one would recognise the scene as Highland 
unless the stronghold were a turreted baronial castle defended 
by warriors in Victorian full-dress kilts. This sort of thing, 
in subtler forms, constantly confronts the Scottish writer who 
feels impelled to tell strangers something other than what they 
want to know about his country, so that sentimental and 
“pawky” tales continue the kailyard tradition abroad long 
after it has been discredited—though not discarded—at home. 

Of course it is not easy for a small body of writers to push 
against the march of events, however resolute they may be. 
The regionalisation of Scotland is a historical process, and 
even the emergence of another Walter Scott in the Scottish 
capital would not arrest this process. Here a great respon- 
sibility rests with such bodies as the Arts Council and the 
B.B.C., which have their subsidiary organisations in the region 
beyond the Border. Only bodies with such resources as theirs 
could bring sufficient weight to bear to alter the “ constrictive 
pressure ” of which Dr. Edwin Muir spoke. As one who is, 
or has been, associated with both in some degree, I do not 
propose to comment on their policies here. I feel, however, 
that they can never fully fulfil their purpose until every vestige 
of a regional outlook is shed. On the one hand, the Scot has 
a culture of his own, however modest in achievement, and no 
amount of Third-Programme importation will make up for 
lack of intelligent encouragement of the native variety, as Mr. 
Raymond O'Malley made clear in a brilliant chapter of One 
Horse Farm. On the other hand, Scottish taste is not so 
adolescent that it will accept only fare smothered in tartan 
ribbons. There are north of the Border poets and playwrights 
and novelists interested in the same profound human problems 
as their colleagues elsewhere. Until they are free to tackle 
these without obligation to exploit the Scottish angle, Scottish 
writing will continue to suffer from too much of that “ parochial 
appeal.” 


Apple Logs Burning 


Consumed is the knuckle bud, the petals upturned like shells, 
The saw-edged, puckered leaf, and the fruit’s gold. 
From the gnarled branch uncurls a frond of flame, 
Loose flowers of fire, and smoke as light as the pollen 
That will not’ drift again to swell the clenched 
Knop of the calyx into the apple’s globe. 
Like deaths of saints is this burning, this abnegation 
Of youth, of beauty, all that the sap foretold, 
Yet hands stretched out are warmed, on faces falls 
Light soft as rain, and in the quiet air 
A fragrance lingers sweet as the smell of snow. 
MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 
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UNDERGRADUATE PAGE 
Inquisition 


By DAVID W ADE (Queen's College, Cambridge) 
HE came into the detachment oflice and stood there, rather 
drab and pathetic, with the look of one who expects the 
world to kick her and has never been disappointed up 
to now. She hesitated in the doorway and smiled shyly first 
at me, then at the gendarme, Hofmeyer. Her face was gentle, 
hopeless and might once have been quite pretty. 

Turning, she called down the stairs: “ Shall I go in here ? ” 

Ned was following her up with a box of rations. He replied: 
“All right, go in. Ill be along in a minute.” As he passed 
he put his head round the door. “ New interpretess,” he said 
to me, and to the gendarme, “ Dolmetscherin.” He pulled a 
long face and went on his way to the kitchen whistling 
“Buttons and Bows.” Soon he was to be heard flirting 
lasciviously with the cook. 

[The interpretess stood in the middle of the room—slightly 
Hofmeyer asked a question or two, gently—as one 
might speak to a child. Grey-eyed, serene, efficient, he had 
been an officer in the cavalry. Defeated, he became a one-star 
gendarme in a police-force where intelligence, probity and a 
former commission were held against him. Sometimes he 
made me feel very ashamed. 

“ Are you coming here to live ? ” he asked. 

“Oh yes! My case is in the hall.” 

He caught my eye and drew down the corners of his mouth 
in a gesture of disapproval. He did not like women on the 
detachment. He had cause. He asked her name. Rosa 
Pernersdorfer. Where was she from? Linz. Ah yes, he had 
passed through Linz once in 1942 on his way to join his unit. 
They commented on Linz 

I offered a chair. It was right by her, but she had not 
dared to sit down. Ned came in, and immediately she stood 
up again. She called him “ sergeant.” 

“Ned'll do,” he said curtly. 

“Thank you,” she replied and smiled 


uncertain 


) 


Apparently she had got under his skin. It was the smile 
as much as anything—-a smile that was exasperating, inverte- 
brate, apologetie 


Ned sent her to her room to take off her coat. Then she 
k to the office and just stood, still smiling. Ned made 
an effort. ‘“ Now then, Rosa, if you'll take a seat—there’s 
ites till dinner and there’s some questions I’ve got to 
ask you. Routine. It’s not important.” 

“Certainly,” she said, laughed nervously and sat on the edge 
féhe chair, a smile still flitting round her lips, but a vague 
look of apprehension in her eyes. 

Nani Last address Date of birth? Nationality ? 
Former occupation It went mechanically, as always. The 
juestioner had asked the questions a hundred times before; 
the questioned had answered them as often. Time and time 
gain the performance had been repeated—like a typewriter 
from one margin to the other, then back to the begin- 
Sometimes, however, the machine 


i= 
c 


runnin: 
ning and start all over again 
£0eS Wrong 

“Married ? ” 

“Ves 

Husband's full name 

“Perhaps 1 should tell you now 
years ago.” 

rhe husband’s particulars were taken down as if there were 
nection between the quick and the dead. “ They'll have 
explained Ned. 

‘I know,” said Rosa. She seemed anxious to delay further 
inquisition. She went on: “ No one ever believes you, do they ? 
Before, they have always checked too!” She repeated more 
or less the same in German to Hofmeyer, who knew no English. 

He nodded. “Unfortunately that is to be expected,” he 
said and went on studying a booklet of gendarmerie regulations. 
Then the telephone rang. Corporal Wood wanted to know: 


he is dead. He died three 


no dist 


to check Ip,” 
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Had we got his rations? Ned, blasphemous and impatient, 
explained that we had not. He rang off, and at that moment the 
cook’s shrill voice screeched from the kitchen: “ Essen 
kommen ! ’ 

“It is lunchtime,” said Rosa and stood up. 

“Here! Justa minute! Let's get this finished.” 

She sat down again. She seemed stiff, tense. 

“Children?” “ Yes—one.” 

“Name ?” “ Ingeborg.” 

“Age?” 

“ Look, I have photographs.” She pulled a little packet of 
tattered prints out of her bag. “Look, sergeant, isn’t she 
sweet ? Look—her little hands, her little toes.” 

“ Yeah, very sweet, how old is she now ? ” 

“Now ? Now? Six months.” 

A slight still pause. “I see. You've married .ga ”. 

She did not reply; she looked at Ned, waiting. 

“Your second husband’s name?” His voice carried no 
conviction. 

“ There—there is none—no second 

“None?” Ned’s voice hardened. “So the kid’s —” She 
bent forward slightly, begging for mercy. In vain. He had to 
put it into words. “ The kid’s a b . illegitimate ? ” 

Rosa seemed to cave in, to crumple. 

“ All right ! ” said Ned harshly. ‘“ No good making a fuss. 
I couldn’t really care less. All I want are the details.” 

She buried her face in her hands in a gigantic effort to control 
herself. Then her body began to shake like a rubber hot-water 
bottle being emptied. It seemed as if her tight threadbare 
clothes would burst. The tears seeped between her fingers and, 
falling, were absorbed by the dust on the floor. A sort of wail 
came from her throat. It rose and fell like a dog howling in 
the distance. Hofmeyer was watching, a strained expression 
on his face. He seemed to have grasped what was happening. 
Suddenly he got up and walked out. Ned sat for a minute— 
his face set—then violently threw down his pencil, pushed back 
his chair, and made for the door. 

“ All the same, these blasted women! All whores ! ” 

As he flung out of the door Hofmeyer, returning, stood back 
to let him past. The gendarme came in with a glass of water. 
He gave it to Rosa, who was wiping her eyes. Looking at me, 
he shook his head slowly, sadly. And we stood there, one on 
either side of the woman, silent, as she sipped her water and 
prepared to face the world again. 
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have been assured by men who have devoted much time to 

the study of Greek thought and religion that one of the 
clues to the ancient mystery is that strange word deinos. 

We translate it variously as “ dread,” “ terrible ” or “ solemn.” 
But if we trace its recurrence in prose or poetry we find that 
it is applied to many different things; to a promontory, a god, 
or the expression in someone's eyes. It can be used to desig- 
nate the justly horrible as well as the horribly unjust. It 
clearly had associations or under-tones of awe and superstitious 
fear which, to those who cannot know the whole background, 
must remain mysterious. How much I should like to walk to 
Phaleron with some sensible and experienced Athenian civil 
servant, such as Euboulos, and to discuss with him the many 
implications which this word aroused in his memory and 
“ When,” I should ask him, “ would you say that 
a fever became deinos ? Could something small, such as a 
mosquito, ever be referred to by this epithet? If you were 
telling your wife that on returning from Megara you had seen 
two eagles on the left-hand side, would you suggest to her that 
something deinos was about ‘to occur?” I am sure that 
Euboulos would be glad to answer these questions, and that I 
should be able to distract him thereby from explaining to me 
at length the effect upon the economics of Athens of the loss 
of Amphipolis. Even so might some German wish to discuss 
with me the implications and associations of such English 
words as “ decent,” “ ungentlemanly conduct,” “ unsporting,” 
or “ fair.” Were I really able to convey to him the whole back- 
ground implicit in such expressions, he would learn more about 
our character and institutions than if he were to spend 
laborious weeks annotating Dicey and Anson on the customs 
of our Constitution. 
* 


conscience. 


* » * 


I am writing this article at Delphi, seated in the bedroom of 
an inn, within hearing almost of the Castalian spring. From 
the dining-room below and from the small hot terrace that 
opens out of it one looks suddenly down upon the deep gorge 
of the Pleitus, over the wide olive-groves of the sacred plain, 
across the blue strip of the gulf of Corinth, to where the snow 
mountains of the Peloponnesus range their peaks above an 
amethyst haze. My own window looks northwards upon the 
cliffs of Parnassus and gives on to a small balcony immediately 
above the village street. At night this little single street echoes 
with demotic voices raised above the shrill ululations of the 
Athens wireless: in the dawn I am awakened by the tinkle 
of bells as the goats are driven out to the hill-side and by that 
most familiar of eastern sounds, the quick tapping of the little 
hooves of donkeys. Under the sickle moon the great cliffs of 
Parnassus and the splash of rivulets are suggestive only of fine 
mountain scenery, such as one can find anywhere in Savoy 
or in the Pyrenees. But in the glare of the morning sun the 
cleft precipice that rises above the Castalian spring is red and 
orange with flakes of anger; the shadow of the word deinos 
swims across one’s mind, even as the shadows of eagles float- 
ing are cast upon the gleaming rock; the awe of Delphi has 
survived three thousand years. It is not possible in terms of 
grandiose scenery only to account for the sense of fear that 
hangs en this high spot. So many generations of men have 
climbed up here in trepidation that something of their anxiety 
still lingers in the dry air. One is conscious as one ascends 
the sacred way towards the sanctuary that the gods and the 
demons are still here. 

» x * + 

The tyrant of Syracuse, feeling old age creeping upon him, 
feeling that his whole life’s work would be ruined were he to 
bequeath his power to unworthy hands, concludes after much 
doubt and questioning that Apollo only can advise him whom 
to designate as his heir. The royal yacht is repainted and 
refitted: the escorting triremes are designated and manned; 
casks of salted fish and apples, jars of wine and honey, yellow 
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cushions and blankets, purple capes embroidered with gold 
rosettes, are packed and stored. Again and again are the augurs 
and the hepatoscopists consulted, while the company await 
favourable omens for the crossing of that dangerous sea. At 
last the tired tyrant reaches the gulf of Corinth and the flotilla 
anchors in the Locrain roadstead of Chaleion. The suppliants 
arrayed in finery, begins slowly to wind up the steep ascent 
to Krissa, dragging the votive offerings with them, encumbered 
as they stagger through the slopes of asphodel by the tyrant 
in his litter and two talents of gold. The first night would be 
spent in some pilgrim’s inn at Krissa and on the next morning 
they would continue their slow way to Delphi. In at the gate 
of the sanctuary they would go, winding up the sacred way, 
past the Treasury of the Athenians, to the portico of the great 
temple itself. They would ask for admittance; they might 
(if he were a powerful tyrant and had brought many bribes) 
be given the pr.vilege of prior consultation. Then the tyrant 
alone, his knees trembling, would approach the holy of holies, 
As the smoke and sulphur cleared he would see a wild witch 
dressed fantastically sitting on a tripod munching leaves and 
slobbering on her clothes. Suddenly she would become 
possessed. She would spasm on her tripod and wild shrieks 
would rend the hushed air. “ Four out of four,” the witch 
would scream, or “Cook it for three hours.” The tyrant, 
drenched in perspiration, would stagger out into the 
opisthodome and collapse into the arms of his attendants. 
* * * * 

Thereafter the priests and prophets of the temple would, in 
the expectation of rewards, cast the remarks of the witch into 
runic phrases in hexameter form. The tyrant’s own sooth- 
sayers would then interpret these ambiguous statements in such 
a manner as seemed best suited to their own interests and 
safety. The tyrant would start back on his rough journey to 
Syracuse, not utterly satisfied in his mind whether Apollo had 
meant him to designate Hiero or Dionysius as heir-apparent, 
and reflecting, as the yacht rocked and pitched across the 
Adriatic, that the whole experience, exhausting and distressing 
as it had been, had cost him close on £30,000. Such ordeals, 
such moments of scepticism, such expenses, must have been 
undergone, experienced and incurred by many tyrants and 
many rich cities over many hundred years. It seems incredible 
to us cold northerners that the ancients, who knew that the 
priestess had been a mean collaborationist at the time of the 
Persian invasion, could still tolerate all the corruption and 
mumbo-jumbo that went on. The whole business must have 
struck the Athenian of the Fifth Century as savouring too much 
of old Mother Gé and the chthonian demons. Yet such was 
the awe inspired, as still inspired, by the great precipice on 
Parnassus that even the most pert Athenian cockney, even 
Alcibiades himself, would hardly have dared to say one word. 
The place remains deinos even though the pink anemones now 
dance above the frightful chasm. 

* * * * 

The last time I was at Delphi I had gazed in awe upon the 
magic stone or omphalos, which the ancients believed to be 
the centre of the earth. For thousands of years that picce of 
stone had, I felt, been worshipped by the men of Hellas. 
The stone has now been relegated to a back shelf of the 
Museum, since the deft eyes of archaeologists have at last been 
able to decipher the inscription. It bears the very disappoint- 
ing words “ Oikia A.S. Pappadoulos.” The students of the 
French school at Delphi now glance at it with a cold smile. 
What wonderful work has been accomplished by the French 
in the last hundred years! They have cleared the site of the 
Hieron; they have with perfect taste and knowledge recon- 
structed the Treasury of the Athenians; they have raised the 
three slim columns of the Athene Pronaia; and they have 
unearthed that wonderful green statue, with its tender fore- 
arms and its resolute white eyes. 
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THEATRE 


The Deep Blue Sea. By Terence Rattigan. (Duchéss.) 

Tue trouble with Hester Collyer is irresponsibility, aggravated by 
inexperience. Almost everything she does is inconsiderate. When 
the curtain rises she is unconscious. She has attempted suicide, and 
failed in the attempt. Had she succeeded, the consequences would 
have been disastrous for her lover, grievous for her husband and 
extremely inconvenient for her landlady ; besides, of course, being 
fatal for her. Why did she make this attempt? Why, throughout 
this admirable and exciting play, are we aware that she may at almost 
any moment renew it? We apprehend, rather than fully under- 
stand, the reasons. It may be that Mr. Rattigan, sitting down to 
write a play about one kind of love, really wrote a play about the 
lack of all other kinds. It may be that Miss Ashcroft, portraying 
with a most moving brilliance a tortured and uncertain soul, possesses 
on the stage too many reserves of authority and intelligence to 
square with either Hester's tactics or her strategy. Or it may be 
that both author and actress know exactly what they are up to and 
are both arriving at the same target in reality. 

It is a target broadly defived by Hester's lover, an ex-fighter ace 
in decay, when he says : ** She was a vicar’s daughter. She married 
the first man who asked her, then fell for the first man who made 
an eye at her.” Elsewhere he says : ** We are death to each other ”’ ; 
and we know that, since they started living together, he has taken to 
drink, lost his nerve and ruined his career as a test pilot. 

Does Hester see that she is death to Freddie 2? She must. Neither 
love nor pride can blind her to the fact that his casual treatment of 
her is not mere neglect ; it is evasion. Freddie is a fugitive, shame- 
faced, conscience-stricken, but deeply, instinctively concerned to 
protect his own interests, to which Hester is inclement and indeed 
inimical. Aware of this, her only reaction is to assert, again and 
again, her right to Freddie, to preserve at all costs the relics of a 
passion which is destroying them both. It is she, not Freddie, who is 
the cruel one. Freddie, in his simple, limited way, is at least capable 
of considering the situation from her point of view, and even from her 
husband's. Hester can only see it from her own. 

This underlying irresponsibility is the only part of the character 
which Miss Ashcroft, in a most skilful, touching and distinguished 
performance, fails to bring out; we never quite believe that this 
Hester, with her strong character and her clear perceptions, would 
not restore some sort of order into the chaos she has wrought in the 
lives of three people. Mr. Roland Culver gives a_ beautifully 
restrained performance as her husband, and Mr, Kenneth More 
hits off with extraordinary precision the muddled integrity and the 
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raffish, down-at-heels charm of the war-time hero whose life ended 
in 1940. Among other good performances I liked Mr. David 
Aylmer’s sententious young prig, but was sorry to see how little this 
actor had studied the style of hair-cut affected in the junior ranks of 
the Civil Service. 

Mr. Rattigan has written a very fine and enthralling play, which 
I enjoyed enormously. ‘ 


Hamlet. (O.U.D.S., Oxford Playhouse.) 


PERSONALLY, I am all in favour of a Madariagan reading of the 
principal part, and this is what, in a remarkably workmanlike 
production—which suddenly faltered and collapsed right at the 
end—Mr. Nevill Coghill and Mr. David Williams gave us. But 
the trouble about what may be vulgarly called the Errol Flynn 
Hamlet—the Renaissance prince. dashing, incisive and dominant, not 
moping and abstracted in the Victorian tradition—is that, unless he 
is played by an actor (like for instance Mr. Redgrave) of great talent 
and experience, it becomes harder than ever to understand the play, 
Mr. Williams showed us, with skill and lucidity, a ruthless oppor- 
tunist, but was much less successful in explaining why Hamlet 
failed to take his opportunities. He got pretty annoyed with 
himself at times for not killing the King ; and the character he had 
established was so positive and so largely extrovert that one could 
never quite make out why, in such a mood, he did not go off and 
do the job. But it was a good and remarkably mature peiformance, 
with many excellent touches. 

The King is always the chief beneficiary when the producer 
makes, as here, the minimum of cuts in the text, and Mr. Arthur 
Ashby played him admirably. Miss Judith Stott, unlike most 
Ophelias, was better sane than mad; Mr. David Henschel made a 
highly effective intervention as the Player King, and the general 
level of histrionic competence was high. The sword-play altogether 
lacked that touch of the berserk which one expects from under- 
graduates, but otherwise the production (which I saw on the last 
night) was smoother and more orderly than those which I can 
dimly remember in the distant past. None of the scenery fell 
down, none of the actors dried up, got his sword stuck in his scabbard 
or set fire to somebody else’s wig with a torch. It is, I am sure, 
better so ; and it was wrong of me to feel ever so slightly disappointed, 

PETER FLEMING, 


By William Shakespeare. 


The Vortex. By Noel Coward. (Lyric, Hammersmith). 


THE “twenties, per se, are not so very amusing ; Mr. Coward, Mr. 
Scott Fitzgerald and Mr. Evelyn Waugh, per se, are. Mr. Michael 
MacOwan, in his present production of Mr. Coward's early jeremiad 
against narcotics, has made the mistake of supposing that a general- 
ised "twentyish atmosphere is enough of itself to keep us happy. 
He should have seen that The Vortex without Mr. Coward is 
not only Hamlet without the prince; it is The Egoist without Sir 
Willoughby Patterne. 

Philologists, however, may enjoy themselves, measuring the 
extent to which the comic style of the play depends on the associa- 
tion of verbs of hatred or adoration with articles of clothing, items 
of interior decoration and abstract nouns. One hates hats, loathes 
lampshades, detests divans ; one adores puce and casuistry. The 
dialogue is stilted; to be more precise, it is high-heeled ; and | 
could only describe it as ** scintillating *’ if | imagined that the word 
implied a teasing cross between sinning and titillating. 

The plot presents a situation in which an ageing beauty sees her 
son's love-affair wrecked by her latest lover, and it reaches its climax 
in a long last-act duologue during which debauchee son upbraids 
debauchee mother, ending up with his head in her lap and thus 
completing a** maternal love-hate pattern’’ which is just enough ahead 
of its time to be thoroughly out of date. The rest of The Vortex isa 
moral melodrama, whose springs a too determined hand has over: 
wound. They protrude from the mechanism : observe, for instance, 
the pains Mr. Coward takes to get the bedroom window opened in 
his third act, merely in order to permit mother to fling a capsule of 
cocaine through it ten minutes later. 

Miss Isobel Jeans, as mother, more than holds her own in this 
tug-of-war with the silver cord, interlarding her exhausting part with 
so much vivacity that the accusation scene is made to sound mon- 
strously unfair. Mr. Dirk Bogarde, miscast, plays her son as what 
the Americans call a ‘* drugstore cowboy,’’ and is challenged in 
inadequacy by nearly every other man in the company. 1 except only 
Mr. Peter Jones, superbly engrossed in a tiny part, which, as written, 
is littlke more than an Aunt Sally. KENNETH TYNAN. 
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I Believe in You. (Odeon, Marble Arch.)——-Robin Hood. (Leicester 
Square.)——-Where the River Bends. (Gaumont.) 
I HAVE always thought that probation officers, like nurses, received 
what is known as a “‘ call,’’ the determination to answer which 
equipped them to bear their unrewarding and inhumanly selfless 
lives with fortitude. 
Mr. Sewell Stokes’ excellent book Court Circular, Mr, Cecil Parker, 
as a suave ex-Civil Servant, becomes a probation officer because he 
cannot think of anything else to do. That an objective attitude to 
the work harvests small success is soon proved, for Mr. Parker’s 
efforts to keep the freshly wicked from repeating their offences. fail 
miserably until he learns to sympathise with as well as to laugh at 
his protégés. I am only astonished that late in life one can acquire, 
as one acquires French, the requisite virtues—humility. and an 
imperishable faith in human nature—for this work. 

Valuable in a documentary sense, the film is, I feel, weakened 
by its too humorous approach to many of the problems at hand. 
It fails to grasp the nettles firmly enough, and regards the sufferings 
and frailties of its characters with too quizzical an eye. My 
favourite actress, Miss Celia Johnson, who has only to read Bradshaw 
for me to burst into tears, has a part unworthy of her steel, and, as 
Mr. Parker’s female counterpart, has little to do but strive to be 
schoolmarmish endearingly. That she succeeds merely whets one’s 
appetite. Mr. Harry Fowler as a cocky young spiv is admirable in 
every way, as too is Mr. George Relph as a gentle tired old probation 
officer. Sir Godfrey Tearle is becomingly magisterial. Yet the 
whole production, infected for me perhaps by my inability to believe 
in Mr. Parker’s aptitude for probationary work, strikes me as false 
even though factually it is true. 

In reviewing Robin Hood | start at a disadvantage—and so do 
you—because I really fate those Merrie Men. In my youth their 
merriment must have set up some sort of allergy. Summoning, 
however, as much unbiassed criticism as would cover a jerkin button, 
I must admit that Mr. Walt Disney's version of this lamentable tale 
is excellent. Its main virtue is that it is simple. Mr. Disney has 
taken a modest view of the county of Nottingham, and has sensibly 
denied the Sheriff, played with magnificent villainy by Mr. Peter 
Finch, the use of a thousand policemen. A mere quiverful of these 
matched against a quiverful of the lads in Lincoln green provides an 
abundant measure of prankiness and foul play without insulting 
credulity. As Robin Hood, Mr. Richard Todd is all that he should 
be, laughing, athletic, romantic; and as Friar Tuck Mr. James 
Hayter frolics and fights as jovially as any teddy bear. The women, 
of course, have a dreadful time, and are rather dreadful having it ; 
but, forsooth, their opportunities are meagre. The colour is fine ; 
the arrows, whistling like jet planes, soar; the poor are upheld, 
the rich confounded ; and outlawry, green and golden as the trees 
of Sherwood, is approved—even sanctified. 

I am rather grieved that Mr. James Stewart has taken to the 
ten-gallon hat and the rough life of the wagon trail. His peculiar 
talents shine best in quiet surroundings, and there is small scope 
to be whimsical, naive or touching when one is constantly potting 
Shoshone Indians. Still, Mr. Stewart is always delightful company, 
and he leads one through the somewhat stylised excitements of 
Where the River Bends with a firm professional hand. Mr. Arthur 
Kennedy, friend and traitor by turns, joins him in his attempt to 
bring a wagon-train of food to a hungry settlement, a task made as 
difficult as possible by everyone everywhere. There are, you see, 
no probation officers in Oregon. Indeed one doubts whether by 
the end of 1880 there will be any men there at all, so frequently 
are they shot dead for having begged to differ. Tough, noisy and 
only moderately enthralling, this picture may be recommended to 
lovers of Mr. Stewart simply because lovers of Mr. Stewart will 
always find something in him to love. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


SPEAKING the other day at the annual luncheon at which the Critics’ 
Circl: entertains distinguished representatives of music, drama, 
ballet and cinema, Mr. Alan Rawsthorne declared himself of the 
opinion that there was altogether too much music written and 
performed ; and that one, if not the chief, of the critic’s duties was to 
give a straight answer to the question : ** Was this concert really 
necessary ?*’ Mr. Rawsthorne has as happy a scherzando vein in 
oratory as in musical composition, as keen a scent for timing and 
placing a verbal as an orchestral witticism ; and on this occasion, as 
in not a few of his compositions, it pleased him to disguise a profound 
reflection beneath an amusing surface-effect. 


But in / Believe in You, Ealing’s adaptation of 
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The frequently poor attendance in our major London concert-halls 
seems to show that the public agrees with Mr. Rawsthorne, and that 
the musical is an overcrowded profession, Critics are not the best 
judges of general reactions to music—embracing the Muse, as they 
do, with passionate love and (let us hope) understanding, and then 
finding themselves in the position of turning an honest penny by 
obligatory nightly consummation of their passion, often on seven 
nights of the week-—a way of life which would soon destroy mutygj 
affection in any other relationship, and certainly turns most critics 
into cool and subtle-minded appraisers rather than ardent lovers 
of musical beauty. (Another composer, Mr. Benjamin Britten, has 
recently suggested polyandry as a solution of this problem, day-to. 
day concert noticing being handed over to reporters, and the critic 
held in reserve for the big occasion.) Certainly from the critics’ 
point of view a great many of the concerts given nightly in Londop 
would not survive Mr. Rawsthorne’s devastating question. By 
the critics” opinions only concern a small minority of concert-goers. 
those who either already share or else wish to acquire the same 
intellectual and discriminating attitude towards music which th 
large majority are content to enjoy. Fortunately there is another 
much coarser, answer to Mr. Rawsthorne’s question, and that js 
provided by the box-office. Concerts that are full—whether it be the 
Festival Hall for the Don Cossacks or Hampstead Town Hall fo 
Pierrot Lunaire—justify themselves ; the others do not: and it 
no use blaming a vague entity called ** the public °’ because j 
flocks, as it has always flocked, to listen to a great individual per- 
former and generally shies away from an unknown contemporar 
work. Happily it has been proved that it is quite possible to under. 
estimate the public taste, and excellence is in itself a draw. (The 
Hallé Orchestra playing three Mozart symphonies packed the 
Festival Hall last week.) 

An entirely new idea has recently arisen, that not only critics bu 
public have some obligation towards contemporary composers, 
particularly of their own nationality. It is difficult to justify logically 
especially when there is considerable unwillingness on the part 0 
composers to admit that, if the obligation exists at all, it is surel 
mutual. In the past most composers have recognised the obligatio 
on their part without dreaming of the existence of any obligation 
elsewhere ; and possibly the reversing of the rdles today is merel 
one of Time's revenges, which will automatically right itself. Critics 
serving as a kind of filter, are often from the very nature of their 
occupation attracted by novelty ; but it is right that they should put 
such knowledge and experience as they possess at the service of the 
public as well as of the composer, and should not, consciously 0 
unconsciously, become preys to the kind of sentimentality which 
regards the mere act of musical composition as a claim to publi 
recognition, and easily peoples a goose-ridden world with swans. 

MARTIN COOPER, 


ARI 


Any definition of the tangled web of romanticism that forms the 
English tradition in painting must be wide enough to embrace i 
passionate love for nature and the elements on the one hand, anc 
literary-moral-satiric comment on the other—the first exemp! fied 
this week by James Ward and his contemporaries at Messrs. Roland 
Browse and Delbanco ; the second by Edward Burra at the Lefevre 
Gallery. 

Ward's virtuosity—his impasto flourishes are almost akin to the 
bravura penmanship of a Barbedor—led the Redgraves to rate his 
style ** vigorous, though imbued with an evident desire to show hi 
knowledge.’” The same theatricality engendered Geéricault’s admir- 
tion on his visit to London, when Ward was still at the height of hi 
powers. The present exhibition shows clearly the progression ofa 
painter of limited, but real, abilities, who was born into a tradition 
in flower, and who died in the very heyday of Victorianism when tht 
tradition, too, was all but dead. The earliest pictures look back to 
Morland and Stubbs ; Sunset Landscape with Cattle Grazing recals 
a hundred monarchs of the glen. Between come Bradford’s skete 
for Gordale Scar and Nottingham’s smaller version of the Bull, Co 
and Calf. 

Of Burra’s exceptional use of the water-colour medium, of h 
compositional trick of dzep perspective to give dramatic force to hi 
conceptions, of his highly idiosyncratic drawing and the sombr 
glitter of his dulled primary colours, little remains to be said. H 
style, unchanged, remains as overwhelming as ever ; his power | 
shock undimmed. With the exception of three pictures calle 


The Birds (of which No. 9 is by far the most impressive), all th] 


titles in his new exhibition are taken from the New Testament. Thi 
may seem a far cry from the night-haunts of Harlem and Marseille 
but the religious subject is by no means new to Burra, and in a sens 
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t-halls all his work of the last fifteen years has had a religious undertone. ~~ ee ee 
1d that Blood, violence, terror remain. What magnificent stained-glass Ne . . 
1 best windows he could design ! 
rhe. Further evidence of the quite startling revival of interest in 
rhe sculpture is shown by the exhibition of some 150 pieces by British 
seven artists, spaciously presented by the International Faculty of Arts at 
nutual 45 Park Lane. More catholic than the Royal Academy or the 
CTitics Institute of Contemporary Arts, this is a deliberate attempt to 
lente embrace as wide a diversity of styles as possible. The ease with 
n, has which the extremes live together is per haps partly due to the popularity 
de. of wood as a medium. Names are famous and unknown. There 
> Critic are stodgy incompetences and glib stylisations that too loudly 
ities? proclaim an intrinsic poverty of thought, feeling and observation, 
ondon but the general level remains high. Among the more notable things 
But are Epstein’s bronze of Sandra Dorne, Soukop’s elm Standing 
goers Figure, F. E. MacWilliam’s abstract, and R. B. Claughton’s Man 
“Same with Horse. Even if Battersea continues its biennial excitements, 
h the there is room for an exhibition of this kind every year. 
M. H. MIDDLETON. 
Other 
hat js 
=o BALLET 
i 0 
i it 4 Mirror for Witches. (Covent Garden.) 
use it A Mirror for Witches, Covent Garden’s new production, has revealed 
I per two facts—one, that Andrée Howard is a choreographer of greater : 
rar power than might have been suspected ; the other, that the Sadler’s BN cy Cig : 
inder: Wells Ballet company badly needs 2 danseuse for character réles. Bay te Sere HAT DISAPPOINTMENTS dogged the early 
on Miss Howard has, not surprisingly, chosen a story about witches— tw ee, aviators in their first experiments in flying. 
based on the novel by Esther Forbes. She has been both brave and Many worked in secret: few were so am- 
wise in her selection, because ballets of such serious import seldom - j 
cs but enjoy a popular appeal, and because we are sick to death of those bitious as Sir Hiram Maxim who in 1894, 
sal eternal period frolics which challenge neither choreographer, dancer testing his machine at Baldwyns Park in Kent, 
~~ . nor spectator. She has also, by judgement and good fortune, hit coaxed sufficient power from a light marine 
Be upon a composer, Denis Aplvor, and a designer, Norman Adams, é 
a who have thoroughly understood her intentions, and have executed steam engine to lift the whole contraption off 
“m them most splendidly. Thus her ballet has a quality of primary the rails. There his endeavours ceased and 
nerel importance, that of unity. who would have thought that in less than 60 
ritics The prologue might still emphasise with a little more clarity the years men would be flying at speeds faster 
' their tragedy which befalls the young Doll upon the burning of her witch- " Sitka : 
id put mother; and the pas-de-deux between Doll and the Stranger in than sound? Who, indeed, could have fore- 
of the Scene II should be entirely rearranged. As it stands, its a seen the great industries which would arise 
Iv 0 series of lifts are out of character, over-long and generally meaningless. s a eee a 
whieh But these are easily rectifiable flaws, and apart from them the ballet from the inventive genius of the 1890's? In 
yublic develops in intensity and power until it ends with the death of Doll. that same year, 1894, Albert Edwin Reed 
7 And that this should be so is all the more praise to Miss Howard, for acquired his first paper-mill at Tovil near 
ER her heroine, Anne Heaton, is temperamentally unsuited to fill the é $ ji 
; role, and from beginning to end one is left entirely unmoved by this Maidstone, to lay the foundation of what is 
central figure, whose tortuous fate should be so shattering. Since today one of the largest organisations of its 
Celia Franca—who would have been exactly right for the part—left Lind in the world. He was outstanding amon 
Ss the the company, no artist of similar temperament and quality has been ee ee ee ee ; i — 
ace a found to take her place. LILLIAN BROWSE. the pioneers of modern paper-making methods 
_ = and from his vision and enterprise have grown 
oe EXHIBITION the great Aylesford mills of the Reed Paper 
fevre IN his introduction to the catalogue of the National Book League’s Group, where giant high-speed machines turn 
exhibition of ** British Birds and their Books *’ which he has out mile after mile of newsprint and the tough 
o the organised—and which will remain open at 7 Albemarle Street, W.1, ES aes 
e his until May 3rd——Mr. Raymond Irwin remarks on the large proportion Kraft paper which has entirely revolutionised 
wh of books that comes from a remote corner of Dumfriesshire, where this country’s packaging methods. 
mins: Mr. John Gladstone and the Rev. J. M. McWilliam have their homes. 
of his Mr. Gladstone has lent nearly a hundred volumes of the classics 
of a of British ornithology from the fifteenth century to the present 
ition day, and his neighbour Mr. McWilliam has provided, besides 
that much expert advice, an interesting collection of early children’s 
ck to bird books. Most visitors will soon be drawn to the works of the 
call eighteenth-century illustrators: among the displayed plates they 
ketch can hardly fail to admire George Edwards’ engaging hoopoe and 
C William Lewin’s splendid jay. Mr. lolo Williams has lent a pencil e s 
drawing of a heron made by Bewick for one of the cuts in his History "ie e°? 
fh = itish Birds, and special attention . paid to Gilbert White in a R 6 
, collection of outstanding editions of Se/borne lent by the Rev. W. S. 
of Scott. Many modern books are represented, as well as original HED GE: Cee, Soe 
H paintings by such artists as D. M. Henry, A. Thorburn, Peter Scott, ae Gee gp agg Mgt 
ort G. E. Lodge, R. B. Talbot Kelly, and (most notably) the charming tn Uaatat Cenneastte abe en. 6ee 
alle eighteenth-century flower-painter Georg Ehret, whose yellow- MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD~+ BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 
| thie hammer and blue tits introduce him in a hitherto unsuspected THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
Thi) S@Pacity as a first-class painter of birds. There is even a collection na Cae RAs ee 
‘lee «Of twenty-five Victorian Christmas-cards featuring the robin. And, B. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD 
eng = 2d all these riches, some may think that the photographs of barn 
— owls by John Warham and Eric Hosking steal the show. D. H. PIONEERS IN MODERN PAPER TECHNOLOGY 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 106 


Report by J. M. Cohen. 


A prize of £5 was offered for a translation of the anonymous song 
beginning ** Vrai Dieu qui m’y confortera.’’ 

The problems faced by the large field of competitors were cumu- 
lative. Having selected a rhyme-ending that would suit the third, the 
sixth, and perhaps the ninth, lines, the unfortunate translator was 
forced to make it do service twice more. The number of versions 
that fell away towards the end was consequently considerable,. and 
one reason for an unhesitating decision to give Gavin Ewart a major 
share of the prize (£3) was that his poem, after a slow start, gained 
steady strength and achieved a beautiful, seemingly effortless, ending. 
The last triad presents a problem that even two of the prizewinners 
failed to solve satisfactorily. The force of ** tu sois *’ is, as | read it, 
you would be. Any attempt to introduce a happy ending, an amicus 
ex machina, into the final stanza argues a kindness of heart in the 
competitor in excess of his or her appreciation of the mediaeval 
world-picture ; the arrival of the ** vert galant’’ would surely be 
subsequent to the lady's marriage, and their love would be all the 
livelier for the amusement of deceiving her **/faulx jaleux.’’ Reference 
to ‘* The Miller’s Tale ** is perhaps superfluous. 

P. A. T. O’Donnell’s version, which runs the first prizewinner 
very close, has a certain stiffness in its fourth line ; an appositional 
phrase is out of place in a song. It also enforces the happy ending, 
which is, | am sure, impermissible. 1 cannot therefore recommend 
his otherwise very pleasing poem for more than a compensatory 
pound. I wish that I could award more to the delightful solution 
by Kenneth S. Kitchin in Chaucerian English. I must confess that 
I started with a prejudice against his method, which only too often 
produces the veriest mock-Tudor. But several competitors wrote in 
language that stood up to examination by light of a Chaucer glossary. 
Mr. Kitchin, however, achieved something more ; but for his final 
concession to sentimentality, his poem is a triumph of feeling over 
antiquarianism. 

P. M. (for his version beginning ‘*‘ O God, how comfortless my 
fate **), H. A. C. Evans, G. R. Lamb and R. Kennard Davis deserve 
honourable mention, as does the Rev. A. Wigham Price for a brilliant 
opening, which, alas, he failed to sustain. He began : 

** Dear God, who'll comfort me within, 
When Old Possessive holds me, in 
His bedroom’s prisoning privacy . 
And almost as pleasant was Malcolm H. Tattersall’s second verse: 
** My sire has sworn that Nodding Jack 
Shall bed with me—that cries ‘Alack ! ’ 
At noon and snores the night away.”’ 
But the most triumphant variation on the original (which dates from 
the fifteenth, and not as I first stated from the fourteenth, century) 
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is by Richard James. I cannot refrain from printing it complete 
though it breaks all the rules of the competition and is therefore 
ineligible for a prize. Except for the twelfth line, which could a 
be improved, it is a triumph in the twentieth-century amato 4 
convention : ; Y 
“God ! It'll mean goodbye to fun 
If old Suspicious cottons on ! 
He'ld never let me out of sight. 
Dad hitched me to this ancient cretin, 
Who mopes all day, pining to get in 
Bed—then sleeps the whole darn night ! 
I know the kind of man / want — 
Thirtyish, sprightly and gallant, 
Who'll make his sleep up when its light. 
You, nightingale, why can’t you hold 
Your fatuous noise ? It leaves me cold ! 
* Married bliss "—that fooled me all right ! 
Ah, Darling, there you are! _What? Sssh! 
I’ve waited hours in this damn bush. 
I thought .. . that’s better! Hold me tight !"’ 
FIRST PRIZE 
(GAVIN Ewart) 
Oh, Lord God, who shall comfort me 
When I am by false jealousy 
Alone within his room shut tight ? 
My father gave mean old he 
Who all the day cries out: Ah, me! 
And sleeps the long hours of the night. 
I should have had a gallant keen 
Who only thirty years had seen, 
Who did not sleep till morningtide. 
O nightingale in woods of green 
Why sing’st thou still so sweet and clean 
Since I am made an old man’s bride ? 
Love, thou would’st be the welcome one : 
For whom in woods I ‘ve stood alone, 
Long watched for under branches wide. 


SECOND PRIZES 

(KENNETH S. KitTCHIN) 
O verray God, who shal me doon 
Solas, whan that fals wo-bigoon 
Y-loken in his roome me kepyth ? 
Fader hath yeven me to oon 
So olde, al-day he makyth mone, 
And al the nighter-tale slepyth. 
Fayn wolde I have a lemman dere, 
A lusty wight of thritty yere 
Who slombryth whan the morwen pepyth. 
O Nightyngale on blosmy brere, 
Why singestow thus to me thy chere, 
Sin | be wedde to oon that crepyth ? 
Welcom, my love, art thow to me ; 
Long tyme have | awayted thee 
Wher fair forreste of leves lepyth. 


(P. A. T. O°DONNELL) 
O God, for solace in this tomb 
Which is my jealous keeper’s room ! 
Here, solitary, must I stay. 
My father’s gift to an old groom, 
I hear his daylong sighs of gloom, 
His snores that wear the night away. 
Were there a gallant, in the pride 
Of thirty summers, at my side, 
He'd save his slumbers for the day ! 
Why, woodland nightingale, provide 
Such music for an old man’s bride, 
Whose own green fancy may not stray ? 
Welcome, my friend, for—ah !— it’s long 
Since last I waited on your song 
Under the fresh and smiling spray. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 
Set by Guy Kendall 
A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for not more than 
fourteen lines of a poem called ** The New Town,”” in the manner ané 
metre of Goldsmith's ** The Deserted Village,’’ by one who knew the 
site as agricultural land. 
Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, j 
W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be received 
not later than March 26th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of April 4th. 
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CHROMIUM 


HE only workablesource of theelement 

chromium is chromite, a compound of 
chromium, iron and oxygen mined in 
Russia, Africa and Turkey. Chromium 
is known everywhere as the plating on 
taps, hardware and motor fittings, but it 
has other and more important applica- 
tions. Alloyed with steel, for example, it 
imparts superior strength and surface 
hardness, and it is from chromium that 
stainless steel derives its resistance to 
corrosion. As well as being the source of 
chromium, crude chromite ore is used 
to make heat-resisting firebricks 
and cements for the construction 
Chromium derives 
Greek 


colour, be- 


of furnaces. 
its name from _ the 
“\pona, Meaning 
cause its compounds are almost 





Known as chrome 
pigments, some of these —the chro- 


always coloured. 


mates of lead, zinc and barium for 
example — are used extensively for 
colouring paints, linoleum, rubber and 
ceramics. Chromium sulphate is import- 
ant intanning, and potassium dichromate 
in the dyeing of wool, silk and leather. 
Other chromium compounds are used in 


photography and in the manufacture of 


safety matches. 

I.C.I. makes a complete 

range of chrome pigments for the 
paint, linoleum and rubber in- 
dustries, besides employing 
chromium compounds as catalysts 
in the manufacture of aviation 
petrol and methanol, an industrial 


alcohol. 
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LETTERS TO 


Taxation in France 
Sir,—A note in the Spectator of February 29th included a brief but 
generally well-founded appreciation of the political situation in France 
just before the resignation of M. Edgard Faure. However, your state- 
ment concerning the fiscal problems in France might give the British 
reader a wrong picture of the present position. 

Your explanation was that the French Socialists were opposed to 
higher taxes, like the British Socialists. It is not my intention to 
discuss the position taken by the Labour Party, but I would like to 
point out that the Socialist group voted in favour of M. Faure’s fiscal 
plans, and that M. Faure was defeated by the deputies of groups 
ranging from the Centre to the Right of the Assembly. While the 
Socialists are supported mainly by workers, employees and civil servants, 
the parties which refused to accept the increased taxes advocated by 
M. Faure represent business people, landowners and farmers as well 
as members of independent professions. They traditionally object to 
the excesses of State expenditure, and try to protect the interests of 
trade and business in the name of the principle of “ free enterprise.” 
rhis is certainly a respectable attitude, but more details are needed to 
have a correct view of the fiscal problems in France. 

The taxpayers are divided into two great categories according to the 
source and nature of their income. Within the first category fall people 
whose income takes the form of a salary, paid either by a private 
employer or by the State. These are spared the trouble of having to 
declare their income to the fiscal authorities. The declaration is made for 
them by the employer, and the income-tax is deducted directly by this 
same employer. Moreover, if their salary is big enough to fall under the 
regulations concerning the “ surtaxe,” or super-tax, they must fill in the 
declaration form like any other citizen, with the dfference that they 
are unable to lie because their income is already known by the 
authorities 

The taxpayers falling within the other category are supposed to 
declare themselves what their income is, subject, of course, to control 
by the fiscal agents. Certain people running private enterprises can even 
choose the system known as “imposition forfaitaire,” that is taxation 
on a lump-sum basis. Without having to complete a detailed statement 
of their commercial operations, they simply admit that their income 
falls within certain limits, and their obligations are automatically worked 
out according to a fixed scale. 

From the above it will be easy to see which category always pays 
its exact due, and where the tax-evaders are most likely to be found 
It should be added that people in the first category live only on their 
salary, While they may contribute in various ways to the national 
economy and welfare, as industrial workers, bank employees, teachers, 
judges, &c., they are always kept on the consumers’ side in their daily 
life. They have to buy anything they need or like, and they sell nothing 
but their work. On the centrary, the man who is his own employer, 
whether peasant, shop-keeper, plant-owner cr member of a liberal 
profession, is able, in many ways, to make good for the taxes he is 
supposed to pay. He may cheat about the real amount of his income, 
he may even have a tendency to consider as income what is left to him 
after paying for his living in a normal way, and, if things are going too 
badly he is also, in many cases, in a position to sell at higher prices com- 
modities or services.—Truly yours, RENE NICOLAS. 

32 Boulevard Marbeau, Paris, 16¢ 
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THE EDITOR 


Norman Douglas 


Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson’s timid denigrations of Norman Douglas 
should not go unanswered. Unfortunately Mr. Nicolson has himself 
supplied most of the phrases with which we should have liked to 
describe his article—* moral cant,” “a certain primness,” “a middle. 
class shape of mind,” “ more bourgeois than I like to suppose *— much 
as a man who has exhibited in battle great physical cowardice might 
try to disarm criticism of himself later by referring to “a certain 
psychological timidity,” “a recurrent desire to escape my fellows.” 

Mr. Nicolson confesses that he only met Norman Douglas twice 
and one would think he might have left it to those who knew Douglas 
better to write a tribute to a great writer and a great man. Douglas 
died at the age of eighty-three, and those who knew him in his last 
years saw no sign of the boasting, the noisy drunkenness, to which 
Mr. Nicolson, with gleeful deprecation, refers in a style rather reminis- 
cent of a protocol officer discussing last night's dinner with his Minister. 
One knew Douglas as a man more loved by more people than js 
usually the lot of any of us: a man of great personal dignity and of 
great charity. I use the word charity in the theological sense, He had 
a love too great to be other than tolerant of the strange foibles of his 
fellow men. Even meanness he regarded charitably, and | have no 
doubt that this sudden laugh to which Mr. Nicolson refers would have 
exploded at this obituary tribute with all its veiled depreciation. “Oh 
yes, | met the man somewhere once,” he would have said and produced 
a valid and amusing reason for the strange ambiguous tone in which 
Mr. Nicolson’s article is written. 

Towards the end of Douglas's life there were old peasant women 
who would come the length of Italy to spend a tew heurs in his 
company. He carried always in his pocket small change to give to 
those even poorer than himself. I doubt whether many apart from Mr. 
Nicolson have seen Douglas “ noisily drunk ” (one does not associate 
noise with him in any form), and if he had no sense of ~ superior 
virtue,” perhaps that too was only one more sign of his enormous 
tolerance. It may not have been “ what the French call fenue,” but 
his friends may be allowed to call it charity.—Yours truly 

GiRAHAM GCIREENE. 

5 St. James's Sireet, §.W.] 


. ° ° ye 

Farming Subsidies 
Sirn,—Why do the authorities make a practice of throwing temptation 
in the way of farmers? As originally framed, the hill-cattle subsidy 
was given for animals kept exclusively on old pasture, regardless of 
the fact that young grass must be grazed to prevent its seeding, that 
the animals benefit from young grass, and that there might be no water 
on the old pastures. This was eventually put right, and the subsidy 
was given for the breeding cows wherever they grazed, but not before 
many claims had been made without regard to the strict interpretation 
of the regulations. 

Then ‘a fertiliser subsidy is granted for application to old pasture 
when ploughed, a temptation to claim the subsidy and actually apply 
the fertiliser on another field, particularly in view of the fact that 
fertiliser applied on land which has been grazed for years will probably 
cause the corn to lie and give trouble at harvest time. Finally we 
have the £5 ploughing subsidy—a prize for lazy farmers who did no 
ploughing before the auspicious date. Naturally many of their indus 
trious neighbours will be tempted to make a false claim 

It would have been more sensible to grant this ploughing subsidy for 
land ploughed in excess of the autumn proposals. If farmers’ autuma 
proposals are inadequate, then pressure can be brought to correct this 
or the subsidy could be withheld. 

Other examples could be quoted, but ,these are sufficient to prove 
the point.—Yours, etc.. 


Public Worship 


Sir.—I think my friend, the Principal of Jesus, will admit the justice 
of the replies made by Mr. Mahony and Mr. Fielden. May I express 
the hope that it is only through a /apsus calami that he has himself 
diverged from the language of the Prayer Book in a rather more serious 
manner than those whom he censures—in writing simply of bread and 
wine after consecration. This is something that the compilers of the 
Prayer Book were most careful not to do, the expressions used being 
“the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ . . . the Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ.” “ the consecrated Bread or Wine,” “ the consecrated Elements. 
I think that Mr. Christie will readily admit the point, for this is precisely 
why this service, “ for many laymen, is the most central and the most 
sacred service of all.”—Yours faithfully, IvOR THOMAS. 
12 Edwardes Square, W8&. 


( ROFTER 
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Sirn,—There can be no doubt whatever that “the lawful authority” 
mentioned in the Book of Common Prayer is the Bishop in personam. 
It is stated in the preface to the book under the heading “ Concerning 
the Service of the Church” that parties having doubts or difficulties 
shall resort to the Bishop, who in his discretion shall decide the same, 
so that nothing may be contrary to what is contained in the book. If 
the Bishop is in doubt he may—but is not obliged to—take the opinion 
of the Archbishop. The Bishop's discretion is absolute, and as it has 
not been repealed it transcends the Public Worship Regulation Act 
and the Ecclesiastical Courts 

It must be remembered that where there is a conflict between several 
Acts of Parliament, all of them in full force—that is to say unrepealed— 
the Act which is anterior in date prevails. The Prayer Book Act of 
1662, which makes the Bishop “the lawful authority,” therefore pre- 
vails, and subsequent Acts, such as the Public Worship Regulation Act 
of 1874, Acts setting up Ecclesiastical Courts and so on, are merely 
waste paper. In any event it is unseemly that the forms and ceremonies 
of public worship, involving as they must do doctrinal questions such 
as the Person of God, the salvation of souls and so on, should be dis- 
a public court.—Yours faithfully, G. W. R. THOMSON. 
Beckenham, Kent. 


cussed in 


13 Kings Hall Road 


Service Men’s Parcels 


Sir,—I recently received a small present from my son who is serving 
with the army in Singapore. On this I was called upon to pay 6s, 3d 
Customs duty, 6s, 9d. purchase tax, and—to add insult to injury—lIs. 
“ Post Office fee“: a total of 14s., although the declared value of the 
parcel was only 2lIs 


It seems hard that parents should be made to pay for the privilege 
of receiving presents from a During the war 
troops serving abroad were allowed to send home two or three duty- 
free parcels each year. Presumably this concession has been withdrawn; 
but one would think that the Customs authorities might allow some 
in respect of small “* family ” parcels.—Yours truly, 

C. E. MAUDE. 
(Group Captain, R.A.F, Retd.) 
Hampshire 


son on service overseas 


leniency 


The Red House, Crookham 


The Threat of Unemployment 


The Spectator of March 7th contains some remarks on unemploy- 
We are told that 
this lead to 


Sir, 
ment that are almost alarming in their complacency. 


labour is unavoidable, that 


some redistribution of may 
temporary unemployment, but that this is nothing of which we need be 
afraid! 

In places like Birmingham labour may doubtless be “ switched” 
without very much trouble. But what of areas such as Merseyside, 
where unemployment is a serious problem? In these days people can 
hardly be expected to move to a different part of the country The 


than a job. If one loses 


tenancy of a house is almost more important 
one Dd, the h ype of another ts ilwavs there lo give up one’s house 
n ’ nvolve liv ny in rooms lor the est of one § life 

And now, what about this temporary unemployment, which is not 
sucl very terrible thing after all Who are the lucky people who 
need not be afraid? Certainly not those who have lost their jobs, or 

faced h the constant knowledge that they may do so It is 

‘ t n true that the v "piel “ea cover months and 
even : employment, The position ts particularly unfortunate 
f e of midd e whom it would apps the country now needs 
< I un{ iid ¢ | Defence we y s faithfull 

32 I Roe Wa é ( ‘ JOHN COLLINSON. 





“The Spectator,” March 13th, 1852. 


IN |} ince the elections of the Legislative Body have been 
completed: a President appointed; and the 29th of March fixed 
i the meeting of that Assembly and the Senate The 
President of the Corps Legislatif, M. Billault, was at one time 


wed Socialist; and beyond his acceptance of office under 
known for 
him to have Five candidates 
opposed to the Government have been elected; and political 
speaks of some eighty who are expected to 
rally round M. de Mornay and form a kind of qualified Oppo- 
sition But what any opposition avail in such a sham 
deliberative body 

The enforcement of the decrees of exile against political 
offenders continues: during the week nearly five hundred have 
been shipped for a penal settlement in Algeria, 


the professed antagonist of Socialism, no reason 1s 


changed’ his opinions 


suspecting 
members 


gOSSIp 


ean 
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Life on the Moor 


Sir,—Ian Niall errs in his description of the black cock. This kind, 
properly known as the British black grouse, does not utter the call of 
“Go back, Go back.” This call is, in fact, uttered by the cock red 
grouse. When disturbed, or even annoyed by others of his own kind, 
he will rise with the call of “ Kok, Kok Kok Kok,” (one long and 
three short, as a rule). It is usually when he is alighting at a Safe 
distance of a few hundred yards that he utters “Go back, Go back.” 
and this may continue whilst he settles down. In contrast, the black 
grouse or black cock is usually silent on the wing, but on the ground 
especially in the company of his own kind, he produces a Peculiar 
low “ warble,” not unlike that of the wild pigeon, though much quicker 
and usually more Continuous. This, the call of black game, has been 
likened to that gurgling noise made by a curling stone moving rapidly 
on the frozen surface of a loch. It is very commonly heard on the 
moors when the cock birds are displaying before their prospective Mates, 
—I am, Sir, yours very truly, W. Barclay Brown, 
K ile ll, How wood, 
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Renfrewshire. 


Home, James 


Sir.—Poor Henry James! He was jealously proud of his invented 


names, for houses as well as for families. ‘“ Summersoft” was a stately 
home, set in a lordly park, in his story The Lesson of the Master (its 
original, he later confessed, was Osterley), and he used “ Summersoft” 
again in a play written for, but never acted by, Ellen Terry. In two 
separate articles announcing the present revival of The High Bid at the 
New Boltons theatre 7ie Times printed “ Summercroft.” 


In The High Bid, as rewritten for Forbes Robertson and acted by 
him, James renamed his stately home “ Covering End Your ¢ritic lain 
Hamilton last week (following one of many slips in the Boltons pro- 
gramme) printed “ Govering Hall.” Poor Henry James !—-Yours (and 
The Times's) sadly, SIMON NOWELL-SMITH. 

The Athenaum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


A Gun-Dog’s Intelligenee 


Sir,—Mr. Jan Niall’s reference to the cleverness of Labrador retrievers 
brings to mind an incident many years ago in Norfolk. We were driving 
partridges over a high belt, and were standing in a fify-acre close-cut 
stubble field. Early in the drive I winged a partridge, which came down 
in a long slanting fall about fifty yards behind me and immediately ran 
fast to the hedge on the far side of the field. My Labrador (no collar 
and no lead) sat watching the proceedings as usual without moving, 
When I gave him the signal to pick up at the end of the drive he went 
off at full speed, without taking any notice of several dead birds within 
twenty yards of him, to where the winged partridge had fallen, picked 
up the scent, and presently reappeared a long way off with the bird, still 


alive, which he brought me. He then picked up the other dead birds 
which we had purposely left untouched. 

There were numerous witnesses of this, and the incident has been 
used in favour of tie theory that dogs have reasoning powers in the 
full sense of the words, which, however, I still take leave to doubt.— 
Yours faithfully, H. UNDERDOWN. 

Carlton Club, St. James's Ste rf SW. 

Cutting Down 

Sir,—Was it patriotic of Mr. Nicolson to cut down his daily consump- 
tion of cigarettes from fifty to five I cannot understand how he can 
‘breathe more freely.’ as he says he does, when he realises it the 
£120-odd which he formerly contributed in tax must now be taken out 
of someone else's pocket lf Mr Nicolson has made the further 
mistake of investing this balance in National Savings Certificates the 
position is even more deplorable; for in ten years’ time he will be 
demanding his money back with interest. Life is very complex these 
days.— Yours faithfuliy FRANK H, KNIGHT. 

Mildura, Cranleigh, Surrey. 

Sir.—Please refer Mr. Harold Nicolson to A. A, Milne’s W/ We 
Were Very Young, p.85, and let him take comfort: 


A bear, however hard he tries, 
Grows tubby without exercise.” 
Yours faithfully W. 


St. Andrew's Road, Coventry. 


FRASER ANNAND. 
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help her 
to help 
herself... 


She is not seeking charity. We enable 
her to overcome her disability by training 
her to make artificial flowers. For this 
she receives official standard wages, 
which enable her to contribute towards 
her keep. The heavy cost of maintaining 
the home and workshops, however, is 
more than can be provided for by our 
crippled women. 

We need the help of sympathetic 
souls to bridge this gap as well as to 
support our long established work among 


needy children. 


Please send your gift, however small to the Treasurer, 


Grooms Crippleage 


Dept. 2, Edgware Way, Edgware, Middlesex. 





John Groom's Crippleage is no* State aded, it is registered in 
accordance w'th the National Assistance Act, 1948. 
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Scotland's famous seaside 

resort. The full 18 holes 

of the famous Ailsa Golf 
Course now in play. 


Enau for accommodation will 


rece! ve e@ personal ‘@ttention 
of the Resident Monoger. 
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= The Hotels Executive. British Transport, London, N.W.1 
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SOUND INVESTMENT 


Assets 17,590,619 Reserves £1, 348,243 
Send for full deta‘ls to the 


CHELTENHAM 
OUCESTER 
wilding vciely 


LR aan A.C.A., t.B.S., General Manager, 
CLARENCE STREET, CHELTENHAM 
Established over a century 
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The weather coat 
with the square cut raglan shoulders 


Vetherdair 


REGO 
“the impeccable weather coat 


OVETHEROAIRA LTO, BRADFORD & LONDON € N. IRELAND 
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All Your Life 


From the boy at school, writing 
home for money, to the old man 


making his will and intent on 
o 





giving, there is a long sequence 
of varying need which is met and 
satisfied, directly or indirectly, 


through the services of a Bank 
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MAKING RETIREMENT POSSIBLE 


There are still many Governesses in employment 
and a great many Teachers in private schools. Some 
They 


love their work and will not retire until their energy 


are still teaching at the age of 70 and over. 
fails. Some dare not retire because they have 
nothing beyond what they earn. Others go on 
working because they have no home to which to 


retire. 


For working governesses and private teachers 
the G.B.I. provides a Free Employment Bureau, 
licenced anually by the L.C.C. Help is given 
for training if necessary, in other occupations. 
To relieve the minds of those who are con- 
templating retirement, annuities may be granted 
but suspended until they actually retire. If 
they wish to continue to teach beyond normal 
retirement age their annuities may be paid in 


part or full, depending on what they can earn. 


The ordinary private teacher has no Association or 
Approved Society to protect her rights, so the G.B.1. 


seeks in some measure to fill the gap. 


GOVERNESSES’ 


BENEVOLENT 





INSTITUTION 


58 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


PasTeL shades are for the water-colour artist. The countryman when 
he paints favours red ochre, vivid blue, brilliant green. Farm imple. 
ments are given startling colour. It cannot be that a ing like a 
cultivator or a binder is hard to see, for they are big enough Perhaps 
if they were more of a blend with the pastures and ploughing. their 
owner would have to use field-glasses to know whether men were 
working or not. When I was small | used to enjoy 
carpenter's shop to see the painting he had done on ney 
carts The smell of that thick paint was a delight I 
farming folk die hard. It takes the production-line and the p Lint-spray 
to change a good bright orange to something more in keeping with 
these hard times. Of recent years one of the big manufacturers hag 
coloured his tractors and implements battleship grey As time goes on 
there will be less and less gaudy show on the farm, and, who knows? 

, 


1952 


£oing to the 
id repaired 
habits of 


with the toning down of colour it may become impossible to tell a 
rusty plough from a new one, a thing one can still do for at least a 
season after the article comes bright and new to the implement-yard. 
The Horse-butcher’s Trade 

For a long time I have admired the ponies our local carrier trots to 


a field farther up the road, * They are shaggy mountain-ponies, none 
of them very old and just the sort of animal for a young boy or girl, 
Without asking, I had assumed that they were bought and sold with 
that end in view. Yesterday I discovered that the ponies are a quick 
turn-over in the trade of horse-meat to feed the towns. The profit on 
them works out at about a pound a head for the dealer What the 
horse-butcher gets I don’t know The meat is expensive, | am told. It 
should be, for it is being eaten at the price of the extinction of Species, 
Vhen the horse-meat queue has vanished from the street, the little 
Welsh ponies will be gone from the mountain, They cannot last forever, 
\ Riverside Tragedy 

When I was some distance away, I tock the object to be a white duck 
sitting in at the side of the bank, but as I drew near I saw it was a lamb, 
As far as | could tell it had been born on the previous day It was 
standing on a ledge, and the water flowed gently about its back and 
head. Without wasting a minute I caught hold of it and laid it on the 
At first it seemed to be near death, but slow] 


recovered, and raised its head. 1 carried it near a ewe that 


grass, out of danger 





had one lamb, and was pleased to see il get to its feet and wobble 


slowly to het The ewe rejected the half-drowned lamb, but when I 
left 1 felt sure it would soon find its mother A companion who had 
been fishing lower down joined me, and remarked that he had just 
taken a lamb from a pool. We went back, and the lamb was once again 
in the river. While getting it out for the third time, we saw the reason 
for the poor creature's attempts at suicide. Its mother was in the water, 
Her body had drifted close to some bushes on the far bank. The 
tragedy made me wonder how it had come about, and I concluded 
that the lamb had been born near the water’s edge and had rolled over 
the bank. The ewe had tried to reach its offspring to lick its body, and 
had herself fallen in. The marks on the bank indicated such an accident, 
We took the lamb and placed it safely behind some wire-netting. It 
was late. The farm was across the water. We had no means of getting 
there without walking many miles in the dark. Like the lambs that 
would be born that night, it had to take its chance. It pained me to 
think about it, in spite of the knowledge that these things happen every 


day 


Threshing Time 

They were threshing on the holding. Three men worked round the 
mill. The noise echoed up the valley, and chaff and straw blew in the 
wind, finding its way into hedges, strewing the road and filling muddy 
ruts where the tractor had lately passed. I watched for a while, and 
noticed that a great flock of sparrows and finches had gathered to feed 
on the debris. They grew bolder and bolder, picking up seeds right 
to the side of the mill. When one of the workmen passed, they shot 
up, like a shower of leaves themselves. As soon as it was safe they 
were back. A cat tried to stalk them, but they were too wary for him. 
At length he gave up, and moved to the diminishing rick where he 
waited hopefully for a mouse. The last of the rick went through the 
mill without a mouse being seen. The birds had enough food for 


several days 


Flowers for Summer 
If weather conditions are right, complete the planting of wa 
forget-me-nots and Canterbury bells. Although summer brings displays 


IIflowers, 





of perennials of all sorts, annuals have a beauty that is somehow 
fresher. Sweetpeas are one of the loveliest of flowers. It is not too 
late to put them in, for they will give blooms over many months en 
into November, IAN NI 
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The Growth of a Queen 


The Youthful Queen Victoria. By Dormer Creston. (Macmillan. 
30s.) 

THERE are few contrasts more remarkable than that between 
Victorianism and the epoch immediately preceding it. The age 
of family and respectability, of religion and duty, emerges from the 
brilliant, if rather tawdry, Regency and late Georgian period as 
though the process of nature had been reversed, and the butterfly 
had turned into the chrysalis. A society full of energy and impulse 
indeed, but fractiously at odds with itself, quietly turns into one 
consciously, and, on the whole, happily united. It is true, of course, 
that this change was due to wider factors than Miss Creston is con- 
cerned with, and that the tone of Regency society was never repre- 
sentative of the nation as a whole. But the rooting of the monarchy 
in national affection, and the assumption by it of a social leadership 
to which the whole country responded, were indispensable factors 
in the process. Miss Creston’s story lies before this change, which 
belongs to the Queen’s married life, and owed much to her husband. 
Her concern is rather to emphasise the rackety background of the 
Princess's early life, to trace the growth of the personality, at once 
self-willed and disciplined, which emerged from it, and incidentally 
to indicate the possibilities of shipwreck, which, despite Melbourne's 
paternal guidance, were to show themselves before the safe haven of 
matrimony was reached. 

Miss Creston rightly, therefore, places her central figure against a 
broad background, and evokes, indeed, a brilliant tapestry of the court 
life of the time. The skilled composition of her picture is perhaps what 
will strike the reader most. A wide range of contemporary diarists 
and memoir-writers are laid under contribution ; a good story is 
never rejected ; and the result is at once lively reading and a carefully 
pondered and extremely convincing build-up of the central figure. 
The Duke of Kent, like most of his brothers, was not so much 
without ability as without employment ; a strong streak of authori- 
tarian brutality and a good deal of self-importance underlay an 
affability that won him considerable popularity in Quebec, and a 
sense for popular issues in politics that made him the most prominent 
of the early patrons of Robert Owen. The Duchess, after a not too 
happy first marriage, and an eclipsed widowhood, made an excellent 
wife to the Duke, and, after his unexpectedly early death, showed a 
pugnacious determination to maintain her position as the mother 
and guardian of the probable successor to the throne. In Miss 
Creston’s interpretation, this, and the ambition of Sir John Conroy, 
the Comptroller of her household, who acquired great influence 
over her, led her to over-emphasise her own position as against that 
of the Princess, and the Princess’s awareness of this, concealed under 
a mask of most dutiful submission, is responsible for the eclipse of 
the Duchess, and even more of Conroy, upon her daughter’s acces- 
sion. Here was the school in which the Princess—helped by the 
advice of Leopold—learned to measure personalities and forces, 
and her own position in relation to them. 

That there were asperities in the character of the girl-Queen, and 
danger in the very emphasis of her feelings and judgements, Miss 
Creston does not conceal. Melbourne, despite the influence which 
his delicately chivalrous guidance of the Queen’s first years gave him 
—and Miss Creston does full justice to the quality of his service— 
had to insist on her sending to enquire after Wellington when he was 
ill, and could not prevent her from making her marriage almost a 
Whig celebration. More serious were the lamentably bungled affair 
of Lady Flora Hastings, on which Miss Creston is particularly 
interesting, and the refusal to meet Peel’s not perhaps happily 
presented, but not unreasonable, request for the appointment of 
some Tory Ladies of the Bedchamber, which led to his refusal to 
form a Cabinet. The partisanship of the ** littl Whig ’’ was 
undisguiscd. It was some time before prudence, and a wider 
realisation of her responsibilities, moderated this vehemence of 
temperament. It is Miss Creston’s achievement to have made clear 
even of the relatively muted figure before the accession that it con- 
tained the stuff of remarkable personality. This study of the 
uncertainties that beset the opening of what was to be the legendary 
epoch of monarchy gains interest from its contrast with the confident 
universality of affection that surrounds the throne today—-in which 
Queen Victoria has her part with Queen Elizabeth II. 

W. D. Hanpcock. 
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THE WEEK 


Tudor Yorkshire 
The Man on a Donkey. By H. F. M. Prescott. 


wood. 2 vols. 25s.) 
IN the past Miss Prescott has been novelist, historian, translator—and, 
in all three kinds, an artist in words. Now she has focused her gifts 
on the writing of the almost perfect historical novel—perfect, because 
it uses exact research for the known, frank invention for the unknown, 
and a scholar’s informed imagination to give coherence to the whole. 

But a historical novel in two volumes and more than 300,000 
words—is not that rather much for a public which has forgotten how 
to read John Inglesant or Waverley? Especially as its theme is a 
relatively minor event in Tudor history: the dissolution of the 
Yorkshire monasteries and the abortive Pilgrimage of Grace, with, 
for hero, the obscure, though historical, figure of Robert Aske. No 
doubt Miss Prescott would be little disturbed by that criticism, for 
the making of this book has been so clearly a labour of love, long 
worked over and packed with all that she has learnt from books and 
from local study of her Yorkshire scene, and all, too, that she has 
dreamt of the meaning of her story sub specie aeternitatis. Still, 
even a labour of love must have proportion. Was it necessary to 
embroider in such detail a background from which the main theme 
detaches itself so slowly: not only the life of a little Swaledale 
nunnery and of neighbouring Yorkshire manors, but also a whole 
London panorama of Henry VIII, Catherine and Anne Boleyn, 
Cromwell, Norfolk and More ? Was it necessary to give the hero an 
imaginary shy girl adorer, and then to endow her, in turn, with a not 
entirely imaginary siren sister, and thus to start a whole side-plot ? 
Was it necessary to add another elaborate portrait of an unworthy 
priest turning Lutheran, with his,own background of hole-and- 
corner heresy There’s richness,’’ indeed, but are not the 
riches spilt a little extravagantly ? 

On the whole, the answer, one thinks, is that the proportion is 
right, after all. In spite of its length, the book is easy to read. For 
the most part the story is told episodically, in the form of a chronicle, 
so that the crowding actors can be marshalled into their places 
scene by scene. There is, too, a cameo-like vividness in the scenes 
which sticks inthe memory. Much, again, of the essential stiffening 
of historical fact, political and social, is necessarily in the background. 
And the suspicion of superfluity fades as, at last, the story draws to 
its climax in the portrait of a reluctant rebel, who takes his decision 
on grounds that the earlier ** build-up *’ has shown to be just, if 
Only just, sufficient ; and then finds himself the only honest man of 
action among a crowd of half-hearted gentry, leading, and half 
betraying, a genuine revolt of the ** commons.’’ Moreover, if 


(Eyre and Spottis- 


L. A. G. STRONG wrote in the Spectator: 


“I have a great admiration for Mr. Lodwick’s 
armoury of gifts.....Love Bade Me 


Welcome is a great advance upon the last 
book of his that I read..... quite dazzling 
.....In writing, in organisation, in timing, 
and in vigour of imagination this book 
reaches a very high level..... MADE ME 
WANT TO SHOUT WITH PLEASURE” 


Jou will agree with Mr. Strong's enthusiasm 


when you read 


Love Bade Me Weleome 


the new novel by 


JOUN LODWICK 


HEINEMANN 
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historical truth is to be preserved, this climax must peter out miserably 
in the sordid tragedy of the hero’s execution ; and this bathos must 
be shown to be something better than mere waste. Here comes 
in the species aeternitatis, adumbrated in the wayward visions of 
the priest’s half-witted serving-maid. This is Miss Prescott’s most 
dangerous venture in pure imagination, and perhaps the best thing 
in the book is the restraint with which she has handled these episodes. 
They are evidently central to her conception of the whole story and 
give the book its title ; but she has resisted the temptation to make 
them stand out as such; the spiritual does not, she implies, force 
itself on the attention of a riotous world. 


In short, this is, in the strict sense of the word, a beautiful book, 
beautifully written. And true into the bargain. 
o EusTACe Percy. 


The Enigma of Tovey 


Donald Francis Tovey: a biography based on letters. 

Grierson. (Oxford University Press. 21s.) 
DoNALD FRANCIS Tovey was a remarkable figure and a remarkable 
enigma. Few musicians have been more lavishly gifted. He seems 
to have been musical, and intelligently musical, in every fibre of his 
being. He could read Schubert's ** Heidenréslein ’’ perfectly at 
sight before he was five ; at ten he could so sink himself in the read- 
ing of a Haydn quartet that he thought he had been actually hearing it; 
in later years he could accompany Joachim flawlessly from memory 
in the Brahms Concerto or Adolf Busch in the Beethoven, and 
even play the Goldberg Variations with his back to the piano. Our 
** international celebrities,’’ with their ever-narrowing repertoires, 
should be for ever shamed by the knowledge that at twenty-seven 
Tovey was ** more or less within memorising distance of sixty-five 
concertos.” Beyond being a fine pianist with a superb memory, 
he was a master of the technique of composition, at least a tolerable 
conductor, profoundly learned in the music of Bach, the Viennese 
classics and the nineteenth century generally, the possessor of a 
fine, thoughtful and humorous brain which expressed itself effortlessly, 
volubly, not only in talk but in the writings which—essentially 
desultory though they are—have brought him far more fame than 
his compositions or his feats as a performer. 


By Mary 


se 


Endowed with all these gifts, and born into the ** right *’ circle— 
his father was a classics master at Eton and later a country parson— 
Tovey acquired a fairy godmother: a beautiful, musical, highly 
intelligent schoolmistress who practically adopted him as a son, 
arranged for him to study composition privately with Parry, arranged 
and smoothed his early career as a concert-giver, and (unknown to 
him) arranged at her own expense that the great firm of Schott 
should publish his commercially unattractive compositions. It was 
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all too wonderful. In 1900 the Musical Gazette said that * ve 
probably no other English musician has ever leapt into fame =, 
instantaneously,’’ and added that,*‘unless all indications prove false 
Mr. Tovey’s will be one of the greatest names in English music of 
the twentieth century.’’ 


Part of the Tovey enigma, of course, is the question why the 
indications did prove false. What went wrong? Some secret 
weakness in the man himself? Circumstances? Dr, Grierson 
does not—perhaps cannot—tell us, and so, despite the quantity of 
fascinating material she has amassed and the heart-warming quality 
of her championship of Tovey in his Edinburgh battles, one Puts 
down her book with a sense of its inadequacy. She reveals one 
factor that went wrong ; fairy-tales do not show us fairy-godmothers 
growing older and continuing to ** arrange,’’ and it is a sad spectacle 
this picture of Miss Weisse dominating Tovey as possessively and 
fiercely as any real mother of an only son, wrecking (one surmises) 
his most important love-affair, opposing both his marriages. Dr, 
Grierson tells us that the strain imposed by Miss Weisse’s jealousy 
of his friends and her constant interference in his affairs ** was at 
times very terrible ’’; we hear of discouragement and sense of 
failure. But the curtain is not lifted enough. 

Besides, there must have been some flaw in Tovey himself. There 
is something wrong with a man who in his middle thirties has stil] 
not fought his war of independence. And the portraits in this book, 
particularly the portraits of Tovey as a young man, suggest the 
presence of some sleeping demon within. Dr. Grierson speaks 
justly of an ** effervescent *’ letter written at twenty, the result of the 
** impact of Oxford life, with its excitements and overwork, on the 
sensitive and delicately balanced mind of the writer,’’ and there is 
a good deal of effervescence, of the not quite balanced, not quite 
controlled, in Tovey’s later prose-writings—the aesthetic bases of 
which (Dr. Grierson tells us) are mostly to be found in an unfinished 
book on which he embarked just after going down from Oxford. 

Perhaps it was that same effervescence which prevented his ever 
finishing a book in the true sense, other than his little Companion to 
** The Art of Fugue ** ; all the books by which most of us know him 
are compilations of recorded talk or scattered articles.- Similarly, 
Dr. Grierson’s readers cannot fail to be struck by her record of 
uncompleted compositions, a high proportion in relation to those 
finished. The bulk of Tovey’s music was written before the First 
War; after 1918 he completed only one major work, the ‘Cello 
Concerto. One of the reasons was his own isolated conservatism, 
as he clearly recognised : ** | was, and still am (he wrote in 1925), 
miserably depressed by trying to begin quite a dozen promising 
compositions, every one of which leads me only into a desperate 
sense of its utter absence of connection with what the present-day 
musician is thinking about.’’ GERALD ABRAHAM, 


Which Form of Government ? 


Liberty or Equality: The Challenge of our Time. By Erik von 


Kuehnelt-Leddihn. (Hollis & Carter. 30s.) 

Mr. ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN is a man of many talents and 
great learning. He is bold, lively, speculative, precise and encyclo- 
paedic. But one is left wishing that he were sometimes a little more 
judicious. He supports his opinions and arguments with an immense 
array of references and quotations ; but, although it is often inter- 
esting to be shown that other observers have reached some of the 
same conclusions, this display of ** authority ’’ is apt to distract 
attention from the cogency of the argument. A smaller body of 
more thoroughly reliable witnesses would have served his purpose 
better; for example, | would not myself put Count Hermann 
Keyserling or de Wulf in the box with the same confidence as Burck- 
hardt or de Tocqueville. 

The book is an exploration of certain inter-connected hypotheses, 
of varying generality, about contemporary politics—some historical, 
others speculative ; some fresh, others not so novel. The first set 
of propositions to be examined is: That the impulse of ** demo- 
cracy *’ (popular government) is the pursuit of equality, and that 
this leads unavoidably (and has in fact led) to collectivism and on to 
oppressive totalitarianism ; and that ** liberalism *’ is the pursuit 
of liberty and is an incompatible mate for ** democracy.’’ This, 
on the whole, is a well-conceived hypothesis ; it is not new, but its 
exploration reveals much that might otherwise lie hidden in our 
politics, and it is explored with admirable thoroughness. I think it 
would be possible to formulate a more revealing hypothesis, but that 
is not the point. 

The second proposition to be considcred is more abstract : That 
monarchy *’ is a more serviceable manner of government than 
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** democracy *’ and likely to be more ‘“‘ liberal.’’ The superiority 
of *‘ monarchy *’ is alleged to lie, for example, in its economy, its 
peacefulness, in the high quality of the public servants it attracts, in 
its inherent moderation and in its ability to protect a society from 
the worst sort of despotism, popular despotism. Within its limits, 
this also is explored with learning and intelligence. 


The third, as it turns out, is less well-conceived : That th® 
political temper of Catholic nations is more ‘* liberal ’’ than that ol 
Protestant nations; it is at once more ‘* demophile ’’ and less 
** democratic.”” The difficulty here, of course, is to determine 
which (beyond the obvious few) are the ** Catholic ’’ nations and 
to establish the connection between their ‘‘Catholicism ’’ and their 
alleged greater ** liberality." But Mr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn recog- 
nises these difficulties and explores the hypothesis energetically, 
eliciting the modicum of truth it represents, 

He then turns to consider two smaller-scale historical proposi- 
tions: That German National Socialism has a pedigree which 
connects it directly with Protestantism and particularly with Hus 
and Luther, and that the German National Socialist Party had its 
roots in the earlier Czech National Socialism. The first of these 
turns out to be less well-conceived than the second, because in the 
course of exploration it has to be emended. It is shown that the 
Protestant parts of Germany were far more susceptible to the appeal 
of National Socialism than the Catholic, but (since the general 
thesis is that Catholicism rather than Protestantism is given to the 
folly of ** absolutes *’ in politics) it transpires that ** notwithstanding 
the fact that the Nationalist Socialist movement achieved fatal 
growth only on a Protestant, and especially Lutheran, subsoil, 
covered with a democratic layer, the Catholic element in German 
culture, generating a tendency towards absolutes, not only made an 
organic parliamentary republic psychologically impossible, but also 
fostered the reductio ad absurdum in the ideological field.”’ 


In a postscript Mr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn, with understandable 
nervousness, ventures to consider the best possible ** form of 
government adapted to preserve liberty in modern times.”’ Need- 
less to say, after what had gone before, it is a monarchical form of 
government, filled out with a Council, a popular Diet and a Supreme 
Court. It is thoughtfully designed ; but where it might be estab- 
lished would be difficult to guess, And this concern with the ** forms 
of government ** appears a little remote when we consider the fate 
of the work of all the good and optimistic designers of the past. 


Mr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn, of course, writes as a Roman Catholic, 
but without special pleading. His Catholicism is often responsible 
for his choice of hypothesis, but the exploration is the work of an 
unprejudiced scholar. As a historian he is thoughtful as well as 
learned. The book is full of acute perceptions (for example, the 
misdirection of attention which resulted from the early predominance 
of the ** leftist *’ account and criticism of National Socialism), and 
in detail he is careful and precise. But his weaknesses are a certain 
over-optimism (arising from an insufficient acknowledgement of the 
depth from which our difficulties spring and the advanced stage of 
our predicament. Is it possible to modify the course of ** demo- 
cracy without modifying the course of technology ?) and a ten- 
dency to schematism. There are moments when, as a historian, he 
appears as a terrible simplificateur. MICHAEL OAKESHOTT. 
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A Forceful Canadian 
Opportunity Knocks Once. By Sir Campbell Stuart. (Collins, 25s.) 


IN any autobiography attention must be concentrated on the author 
But there are degrees of concentration ; the degree here js rather 
high. This is essentially a success-story. Sir Campbell Stuart is g 
man who gets there, and gets things done, and amasses a considerable 
affluence in the success. ‘“* I have always owned fine houses and 
filled them with beautiful things.’’ He has many friends, great friends 
and dear friends. He has mingled much with the eminent ; photo 
graphs are provided of the Author and General Hertzog ; the Author 
and General Smuts ; the Author—escorting the Duke of ¢ onnaught; 
the Author between Mr. Dean Acheson and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and soon. A man after Lord Northcliffe’s own heart, 
he owed much to his acceptance of offers made him by that dynami¢ 
personality—offers, it should be said, which his dzmonstration of 
activity and enterprise had fully justified. It was a little startling that 
Northcliffe should have made him managing director of The Times, 
but Sir Campbell demonstrates how fortunate it was for The Times 
that that did happen ; and certainly the part he played in prevailing 
on Col. J. J. Astor to outbid the first Lord Rothermere for the 
control of that great paper after Northcliffe’s death made him not 
less than a national benefactor. 

Sir Campbell has a great deal that is interesting to say about the 
various personalities he has met, and the stories of one or two of 
his achievements—notably his arrangement for the march of an 
Irish-Canadian regiment through Southern Ireland in the year of 
the Easter Rebellion in 1916, and the astonishing feat of securing the 
Palace of Versailles for a dinner to launch a Franco-Canadian 
Society—form stimulating studies in the accomplishment of the 
apparently impossible. On the other hand one or two chapters, 
notably one, largely impersonal, on South Africa's history and 
constitution, and extensive quotations from speeches in, for example, 
the chapter on Canadian history, comtribute weight rather than liveli- 
ness. One point of interest raises some question. Sir Campbell 
remarks, almost casually, of Northcliffe that ** | do not think he 
would have minded an office connected with the Peace meeting at 
Versailles.’ Whether that is a studied and deliberate understatement 
is not quite clear ; it is surely accepted fact that Northcliffe’s final and 
complete break with Lloyd George was due to the Prime Minister's 
flat refusal to accord him the place he passionately desired among the 


British delegates to the Peace Conference. H.W.H. 
y ' 
True Topography 
The Thames About 1750. By Hugh Phillips, F.S.A. (Collins, 
£3 3s.) 


Ir my best shoes are of standard length, and if my arithmetic is less 
dusty than my shoes, exactly 196 feet of shelving in the London 
Library are devoted to books about London. There must be more 
than 1,500 volumes. Yet all the information about London which 
is accurate, unduplicated and worth one’s time to read would surely 
fit into fifty books, or three per cent. of the whole. Then why do 
all the rest exist, not only there but in the other distinguished libraries 
of the world, solemnly vacuum-cleaned at intervals by the harnessed 
forces of a puzzled Nature so that the dust to which most of the 
authors have turned may be kept away from the leaves they left 
behind ? The answer is not the word ‘* royalties,’’ for the holes 
in a topographer’s shoes, believe me, are as often an index to his 
bank-balance as to his perambulation. The answer must lie in a 
mixture of the vanity of writing, the craving to serve one’s generation 
(a Siamese twin of the foregoing), and a romantic obsession with the 
largest thing in the Englishman's universe, the accretion left behind 
as in a cosmic pawnshop by more English people than have ever 
assembled anywhere else : the accretion is called London, therefore 
London is celebrated with a vomit of words. 

Fortunately a few topographers have set and maintained a great 
tradition. They do not rhapsodise, but relate. They are well 
known: grandfather Stow, who peered round every street-corner 
like a jealous shopkeeper; the assiduous Strype, now sleeping 
under his flat stone—the most distinguished tomb in London (go 
and see it—and, in order to qualify as a discoverer and not a mere 
book-looker, pray find out first by your own gumption where it 
lies); Samuel Lewis, the historian of Islington; Faulkner of 
Kensington and Chelsea. In recent times the topographer has been 
elbowed away by the romancer, whose eyes are fixed on the beckoning 
Gorgon of the lending libraries. But there have been valiant 
exceptions, even when Charles Booth invented a kind of anthropo- 
logical topography, as he moved from the garret of the flower-girl 
to the alcove of the wife-beater. 
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Now there is published The Thames About 1750, which is worthy 
of the great tradition. Its author, Mr. Hugh Phillips, a member of 
the London Survey Committee, takes as his main theme a set of 
prints, forming a panorama of a total length of nearly fifteen feet, 
published in 1749 by the brothers S. and N. Buck. The set covers 
the north bank of the Thames, from the Tower to Millbank, showing 
every house and every window. Mr. Phillips spent five years of 
research on this document, looking into sundry collections of 
records, public and private, verbal and pictorial, which might bring 
the panorama to life. The result of this and further work is a most 
captivating book of 258 contemporary illustrations, well reproduced 
in monochrome, displaying Georgian life along both banks of the 
river from Woolwich to Hampton Court, life indoors and out-of- 
doors, architectural and intimate, peopled by dukes, thieves, burgesses 
and boatmen, in an atmosphere of Canaletto and Hogarth, against a 
backcloth of Whitehall and Alsatia, Vauxhall Gardens and the Fleet 
Ditch. The text, which is subordinate to the illustrations, explains 
them with exactness, erudition and humanity. | am driven, for 
truth’s sake, to bring forward the oldest cliché and the most sincere 
tribute of reviewers : this book is indeed hard to put down. It will 
be a valued work of reference for London historians for many years 
tocome. (A serious reproach to the first edition, in this connection, 
is the lack of a list of illustrations and/or artists, and the maddeningly 
inadequate and arbitrary index. I cannot waste space detailing its 
omissions, which are unfair to the author’s rich and painstaking 
work.) 

Mr. Phillips succeeds because he is a true topographer, determined, 
like a naturalist, to describe all he finds because he finds it there 
and not to prove a case. Believing the whole human scene to be 
abundantly interesting in its own right, he does not strain to ** bring 
out *’ an architectural period, a social or economic trend, or a 
political interpretation. As a result, his offering has that flavour of 
life, confused yet convincing, which spans the centuries. The 
reader of 1952 catches himself thinking that the beastly ** improve- 
ments *’ of 1750 are making London ugly (pace the Georgian Society). 
He then realises that the hot breath of the Georgians is nearer to his 
cheek than he knew. Measured in generations, Edward VII is no 
further from George III than from our new Queen Elizabeth. 

Yet there are subtle differences that show the world to be older— 
by a minute or two, perhaps. When Sarah Malcolm, the Temple 
thief and murderess, had been hanged wearing her smart black gloves 
and facial make-up, her body lay in state in the thronged shop of an 
undertaker. There ** a gentleman in deep mourning kissed her 
and gave the attendant half-a-crown.’’ Tempora mutantur, now 
that the burial of murderers has been nationalised. 

ROBERT SINCLAIR. 


Buddhism for the West 


Buddhism. By Christmas Humphreys. (Penguin Books. 2s. 6d. 
Cloth bound. 6s.) 

Buddhism. By Edward Conze. (Bruno Cassirer. Oxford. 18s.) 

Tibet's Great Yogi ‘Milarepa.’ Edited with introduction by W. Y. 
Evans-Wentz. Second edition. (Oxford University Press, 21s.) 

** Books are, to my mind, valueless,’’ writes Arthur Waley in his 

preface to Dr. Conze’s outline of Buddhism, ** unless they express a 

point of view, and they must do this not by distorting the facts, but 
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by making apparent to the reader the author’s intellectual and 
emotional reactions to these facts.’’ By this very sound Criterion 
both Dr. Conze and Mr. Humphreys confront problems several 
sizes beyond any man’s capacity. It is impossible for anyone who 
wishes to account for the manifold variations in Buddhist doctrine 
not to resort to cataloguing methods and, what is worse. Owing to 
the lack of English equivalents to printing a great number of Pali 
terms, often followed by their Chinese or Japanese translations, 

Mr. Humphreys, who has written brilliantly in the past on the 
Zen, or Japanese Buddhism, of which he has first-hand knowledge 
manages to explain without bias the history of both the Hinayana 
and the Mahayana schools, and to deal with the countless varieties 
of belief which have arisen from the blending of the original Buddhism 
with the native faiths of the countries into which it has spread. For 
where Christianity conquered and forcibly converted, Buddhism 
coalesced and compromised. Yet from all its innumerable variations 
of faith, even on subjects of cardinal importance, a point of view 
emerges that is residually Buddhist ; and it is ‘a tribute to Mr, 
Humphreys’s treatment of his subject that he brings out this point 
of view. 

Dr. Conze’s sympathies appear to be with the simple forms of 
meditation of the Hinayana. He is, to use a dangerous analogy, in 
the position of a Quaker where Mr. Humphreys’s affinities are with 
the Greek Orthodox. He is however capable of considerable objec- 
tivity, even to the extent of giving a not unsympathetic picture of 
the magical practices known as Tantra, to which Mr. Humphreys 
has not cared to give much space. 

It is probable that anyone approaching Buddhism for the first 
time will do so by way of the Dhammapada or some other scripture 
rather than by that of an outline of the subject ; and no one has a 
more profound knowledge of one group of scriptures, the Tibetan, 
than Dr. Evans-Wentz, whose editing of the life of the eleventh- 
century sage Milarepa is as masterly as thee of his better-known 
work on the Tibetan Book of the Dead. It is sometimes possible to 
learn more from one comparison of his in a footnote than from the 
most careful exposition of doctrine in any introductory volume. 

J. M. COHEN, 


Humour 


How to be an Author. By Denys Val Baker. (Harvill. 10s. 6d.) 
The Right Time. By John D. Sheridan. (Dent. 9s. 6d.) 
The Decline and Fal! of Practically Everybody. 
(Dobson. 10s. 6d.) 

Life in Thin Slices. By Patrick Campbell. 
AND how! The supply seems to be endless. I am myself thinking 
of writing a slim volume entitled: ‘** How to Read Humorous Books,”’ 
because, having no such skill, | must assume my clueless lucubrations 
on the subject both funny and ample enough to be on sale for 10s. 6d. 
Or that is what the evidence suggests. If Mr. Baker knows ** How 
To Be An Author,’’ he may have written or lectured about the art 
somewhere. I should like to witness this performance, because I’m 
sure I should laugh a great deal more in half-a-hour of that than 
five hours of this. Hazlitt’s contention that the effect of humour is 
the more complete the more durably and poirtedly the principle of 
contrast operates cannot, I’m sure, be proved wrong. A writer, 
therefore, who shows only the shreds of seriousness through 50,000 
words should not expect his durable frivolity to be durably funny. 

John D. Sheridan in The Right Time is less consistently waggish 
than Mr. Baker, but having mostly serious things to write about, 
and a mellow Irish sense of humour, he often contrives to be very 
amusing according to the accepted principle. His table of contents 
is aS unpromising as a list of suggestions for School Certificate 
essays : Hats, On Faces, On Cows, Alarm Clocks ; and too often 
the matter and manner are no less puerile : But when he allows 
his adult whimsy rein, one reader at least enjoys what he calls The 
Benchley Laugh. When he writes in this vein : ** All the world loves 
a lover, or a lost child, or a man turning a car,’* he makes no 
attempt to force the laugh beyond its legitimate and immediate 
function. It subsides gracefully till the rhythm seems to demand the 
next flick of frivolity. 1 enjoyed this book. 

In The Decline and Fall of Practically Everybody, Will Cuppy mas- 
querades as a historian and finds the disguise almost as uproarious 
as I do. He romps through all the available source material, and 


By Will Cuppy. 


(Falcon. 9s. 6d.) 


just as he’s about to catch himself being seriously concerned, he’s 
reassured to find his tongue is still in his cheek after all. His researches 
on Queen Elizabeth I lead him to discover that : ** During part of 
her -childhood, Elizabeth was illegitimate. In 

ruled that it was treason to believe her illegitimate. 
treason to believe her legitimate. 


1534 Parliament 
In 1536 it was 
Signals were changed again in 
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HBROSITIS 


and Rheumatic Ailments 


Read this letter (one of many similar), about a former sufferer. 


6th July, 1951. 


You will be interested to know that the effect of your Thermos- 


Even the first application gave her a lot of relief, and at the end of 
three weeks she is so much better that she feels no pain or stiffness 
at all. I think I told you that she has suffered from this for years, 
at times so acutely that she could only move with extreme pain, and 
has even had to resort to injections of local anaesthetics. Your 
machine has stopped all that, in a remarkably short time, and in 
doing so has achieved something that one specialist after another 
has not. We are both very grateful indeed.—Yours sincerely, 

D. H. (Mdj.-Genl.). 
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phere* on my wife’s lumbar fibrositis has been almost unbelievable. 
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These are the words of 
Sir Herbert Barker, 

the great manipulative 
surgeon who designed 


~. skill and knowledge he 


unsurpassed comfort 
to all who wear them. 


BARKER snoes 
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1543, and again in 1553. After that you could believe anything.”’ 
What saves this book from being utterly boring is that it is only his 
sense of humour that saves it from being utterly historical. ‘* There 
but for the Grace of Puck goes Professor William Cuppy.’’ From 
this narrow salvation has come one of the most dependably funny 
books I've ever read. 

Patrick Campbell in Life In Thin Slices maintains a high standard 
ofhumour. Once more the principle of contrast operates to produce 
the laughable. Mr. Campbell is, one feels, a serious thinker with a 
healthy inability to take himself seriously. He seriously objects, 
for instance, to a television programme. He’s had enough of The 
Views of The People—of Mum, Dad, Doris and our Len. And there 
to add dimension to our enjoyment and the Campbell ** soft bit °*’ 
is Ronald Searle’s picture of the Campbell fury. Mr. Campbell 
would be funny without Ronald Searle’s able help. But I hadn’t 
realised before I read this book how important it is to be ac- 
quainted with the face and figure of an author who is funny about 
himself. One of Robert Benchley’s most successful pieces, telling 
of how his family and some guests caught him trying to cure hic- 
coughs by breathing in and out of a brown paper bag, would, I 
believe, be a hit-and-miss performance if one didn’t know the author 
by sight and by Gluyas Williams. Mr. Campbell's Duffle Coat 
piece | have read three times with unfailing amusement, largely, I 
think, on account of Mr. Searle’s masterpiece of Mr. Campbell in 
The Dufflest of Duffles. I have no hesitation is acclaiming this 
partnership as the best comic writer in Britain today. JOHN USBORNE. 


The Face of Defeat 


Man Outside. By Wolfgang Borchert. 
national Authors. 12s. 6d.) 


WOLFGANG BorcHerT, who was born in Hamburg in 1921, at the 
age of twenty took part in the German invasion of the U.S.S.R., an 
event which impressed him more with the sufferings endured by the 
German army than with those it inflicted upon the Russian people. 
A year later he was wounded, and, being returned to Germany, 
was imprisoned for six months in solitary confinement for having 
written too freely about his experiencés. He rejoined the Russian 
front and was again imprisoned. From the end of 1945, after the 
German defeat, he was a sick man, and in 1947 he died in Basle. 
War; isolation; defeat; death; the sense of being abandoned 
by God and man—these are the themes of Borchert’s stories and 
his well-known play, The Man Outside, which is also printed in this 
collection. But it is not so much his themes which are remarkable 
as the tone and colour they assume from the historical circumstances 
in which they are set. His stories and his play have, as their back- 
ground, the blood-drenched, corpse-laden, rat-infested 
Stalingrad and Hamburg, and they portray the death agonies of a 
nation self-condemned to total defeat. Borchert’s remarkable 
achievement is to have found incidents and images which mirror 
the tragedy of Germany at the very instant when it reached its pre- 
destined climax ; one has the sense of sharing a terrible and unique 
moment of history. And since this moment was a decisive one in the 
history of Europe, and one which will leave an irremovable scar 
upon the European consciousness, Borchert’s stories have a per- 
if people wish to know what a 
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this defeat felt like, looked like, they will read these stories, 
This is not to say that Borchert wholly understood the tragedy he 
depicts ; it would be too much to ask of one so young, and sufferin 
so much under the immediate impact of his experience. The typical 
figure of the stories is that of the anonymous defeated soldier, com. 
pletely isolated by his experience yet sharing this isolation With 
millions of others, and it does not occur to Borchert as yet that this 
man is not merely a victim, but is responsible for crimes committed 
as well as suffered. The mood of self-pity is strong; yet perhaps 
this is only to say that Borchert is typically and unashamedly a 
German writer, and perhaps for that reason all the more significant 
But if he did not penetrate completely the causes of the tragedy i 
which he shared, yet he saw its effects with so sharp an eye, and 
described them with so poetic a tongue, that his stories will remaig 
a permanent contribution to literature. Goronwy Res, 


Fiction 


Paradise Bay. By John Guthrie. 
The Duke of Gallodoro. By Aubrey Menen, 


(Werner Laurie. 12s. 6d.) 
(Chatto and Windus, 


12s. 6d.) 
The Other Half of the Planet. By Paul Capon. (Heinemann, 
12s. 6d.) 
The Moon and the Bonfire. By Cesare Pavese. (Lehmann. 10s, 64.) 
The Double Door. By Theodora Keogh. (Peter Davies. 10s, 6d,) 


WHAT an extraordinarily interesting writer John Guthrie seems to 
be ! His last novel, Js This What I Wanted? was a sincere and 
compelling protest against mysticismus in power politics. Now 
comes Paradise Bay, an even better, in fact an excellent book (and a 
potential New Zealand—at least—classic, if ever there was one), 
but so different from his last book that my memory can find no 
indication of their being by the same writer. Paradise Bay is abouta 
little New Zealand township of that name. Its life is recorded with 
the same loving absorption that Mrs, Gaskell recorded Cranford’s, 
and Mr. Guthrie also has that same enjoyment of people that 
maintains each one as an individual to be respected while fully 
perceptive of his or her oddities and even wickedness. But one 
must not push the parallel too far, for against a background whose 
many separate incidents are totally delightful is a moving drama ot 
adolescence, the narrator’s young agonies as he discovers the worth 
lessness of Colin his friend, the betrayal of Richenda his sweetheart, 
and, most subtle of all, his gradual discovery of pity not only for the 
old and helpless but also for the arrogant and seemingly successful, 
I mustn't forget to tell you how exceedingly funny Mr. Guthrie can 
be, as about the old uncle ostensibly on a trip round the world but 
actually spending a year going to and fro on ferry-boats in Auckland 
Harbour, or about the perfectly splendid seventy-fifth-year celebra- 
tions of the Arrival of the First Four Ships. This is a book to buy 
and keep and, for those who like such pursuits, to read aloud in the 
evenings. 

It is very nice to be able to record that after two not very good 
books Mr. Aubrey Menon is getting back to his old form. One 
couldn’t reasonably expect The Duke of Gallodoro to be quite a 
good as A Prevalence of Witches, for that book was a nonsuch, a 
nonpareil. But at least we know now it wasn’t a sport; for this 
story of the visitor to the South Italian village, his involvement with 
Peppin the bastard, Salvator the begging-letter writer and the Bogomil 
Duke is told with just the same urbane civilised Senior Common 
Room wit. Mr. Menon’s dialogue is funnier than his situations, and 
his turn for bland epigram ts enchanting. 

Paul Capon has written a sequel to his jolly science-fiction The 
Other Side of the Sun and it is called The Other Side of the Planet 
It is distinctly unusual in that the protagonists never touch Earth a 
all, and that, notwithstanding, Mr. Capon is able to make the horrid 
society they discover seem perfectly convincing—within, of course, 
science-fiction terms of reference. I think it is a pity 
describe certain orgies that prevent the book being desirable reading 
for children; it rather reckless to discard so large an 
enthusiastic a potential readership. 

The Italian book, The Moon and the Bonfire, has very much the 
same atmosphere of subtle allusiveness as the Italian films shown here 
The narrator comes back from America to the village near Genoa 
where he was brought up, an adopted bastard from the orphanage 
and wanders to and fro in the countryside, recalling the past, 
assimilating the present. This book is very honestly written, an¢ 
even moderately moving within its rather limited convention. 

The Double Door, an American book, is dirty, corrupt and a bad 
novel. In the past, cloacal explorations of such persevering intensity 
were frankly recognised as being written to satisfy the special demands 
of a limited and curious public. Our own unhappy age is the first 


he chose to 


seems 


to look on them reverently as a form of literary self-expression. 
MARGHANITA LASKI 
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Shorter Notices 


Books and Writers. A selection of essays by 
Robert Lynd. With a foreword by 


Richard Church. (Dent. 16s.) 


THE writings of Robert Lynd are a phenom- 
enon we are not likely to see repeated, for 
the world that made them possible ts pass- 
ing and will hardly return in our lifetime—a 
world in which periodicals could give a 
whole page and more weekly, and news- 
papers as much space as they wished, to the 
discursive essay on letters and life. It was 
to this journalism that Robert Lynd devdted 
almost all his energies for nearly fifty years, 
in hundreds of essays of which only a frac- 
tion have been reprinted in book-form. The 
present selection is representative of his last 
years, and is concerned with literature only. 
(A selection in the Everyman Library offers a 
range of general essays.) The first impression 
created by these essays is perhaps of a 


certain facility Lamb said,*’ ‘* Dr. 
Johnson maintained,’’ ‘* in Macaulay’s 
Opinion ....°’ But this first impression is 


quickly dissipated. Lynd has not got his 
quotations from a dictionary, we discover. 
He knows equally well the parts he leaves 
unquoted. We also begin to notice that these 
are not the familiar tags that everyone 
quotes, but are strictly pertinent and illumin- 
ating. For Lynd’s appreciation of literature 
is his own, and so are the illustrations he 
employs in conveying it. Perhaps the second 
impression given by these essays is that they 
are too catholic, too acquiescent : are their 
subjects uniformly great, we ask—and 
uniformly readable? This doubt, too, dis- 
appears. For Lynd’s appreciation ts decep- 
tive and essentially critical. In general he 
believes that if a writer is not worth praising 
he isn’t worth writing about but his praise 
discriminates and is not blind. \ sober 
examination of Kipling in which that 
writer's peculiar genius ts fully recognised 
ends with the observation that it is in the 
great comic stories that the reader may find 
the most reward at a second reading. And 
where Lynd sees growing a reputation based, 
as he thinks, on grounds inherently insecure, 
he writes such an article as that in the 
present collection on Mr. T. S. Eliot. Not 
much ** appreciation *’ there. K. H. 


By G. R. De Beer, 


21s.) 


Speaking of Switzerland. 
F.R.S. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 
Dr. De Beer's latest book on Switzerland 
is a distinguished piece of work. In twenty 
separate some of which have 
appeared in print before, he has sought to 
distil the nature of the appeal which that 
country makes to himself and others. One 
of the secrets is, of course, its romantic 
history; scenery by itself is not enough. 
Switzerland is peopled by famous ghosts, 
and its passes have been made more 
memorable in almost every great inter- 
national crisis since the time of Hannibal. 
Accounts are given of many celebrated 
Alpine travellers, and there is a very full 
bibliography. It is a little strange that this 
does not include the tour which Dorothy 
Wordsworth made with her poet brother in 
1820. P. M. 
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will cover not only employees but also exist- 
ing pensioners. I strongly recommend any 
member who js interested in these questions 
to give us the opportunity of advising and 
assisting him 

The adoption of the Report and Accounts 
was carried unanimously. 


MARCH 14, 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 





RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


THe One Hundred and Twenty-first Meeting 
was held on March 6th, in Edinburgh and in 
the absence through jllness of the President, 
the Right Honourable The Ear! of Stair, K.T., 
D.S.O., the Chair was taken by Mr. J. N. 
Shaw. C.A.. Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. 

Mr. Shaw, jin the course of his remarks, 
said 

Ihe Report and Accounts in your hands 
show that the Society's affairs progressed 
satisfactorily during 1951. Perhaps the most 
striking feature of the year is to be seen in 
the large increase in new business bringing 
with jt a corresponding increase in our per- 
mium income. My predecessor in office in 
his speech last year drew attention to the fact 
that for the first time our premium income 
had exceeded £1,000,000 The figure was 
£1.007,000. As you will-see from the Report 
the premium income for 1951 was just short 
of £1,220,000—a substantial increase indeed. 
Net new sums assured increased from 
£3,402,.814 to £4,342,300; these figures include 
Group Life Assurances amounting to 
£98.224 and £574,816 respectively. 

The Funds have increased by nearly 
£600,000 and the total assets shown in the 
Balance Sheet now exceed £16.000,000 The 
effective gross rate of interest earned on the 
Funds over the year was £4 19s. 10d. per cent. 
I think that the corresponding gross and net 


rates for the past three years will interest 
you They are as follows 
1949 1950 1951 
per cent per cent. per cent. 
£ sid £ «4 £ s.d 
Gsross 414 1 418 7 419 10 
Net 310 9 313 4 3 14 6 


We may regard this recent improvement in 
our rate of interest with considerable satis- 
faction. On the other hand there is a material 
in Commission and Expenses of Management. 
The extent to which this is related to the 
improvement jn our new business is a neces- 
sary factor jn healthy growth, but in part of 
course the increase js due to inflation and to 
this extent it is a matter over which we have 
little control. 


FAVOURABLE MORTALITY 
EXPERIENCE 

Claims by death are some £40,000 less than 
the previous year at £323,584. The year's 
mortality experience has been excellent and 
the results are about 43 per cent. better than 
allowed for in the Actuarial Tables which 
we use in our calculations. 

Although there has been, as you are all 
well aware, a substantial general fall in the 
market values of most classes of investments 
during the year, there is however a_ useful 
margin on the right side between the market 
value of our Stock Exchange securities and 
the value at which they appear in the Balance 
Sheet. 

I mentioned earlier that last year our Group 
Insurance Sums Assured exceeded half a 
million pounds; in addition we arranged pen- 
sions amounting to nearly £150,000 per 
annum. The great merit of Group Life Assur- 
ance and Pension Schemes is that. they can 
be arranged for companies and firms of any 
size, large or small, and can usually be 
adapted without difficulty to meet the parti- 
cular requirements of any employer. One 
further point, which also is perhaps not 
generally appreciated, is that it is possible, if 
a firm so desires, to make arrangements which 


(Continued in previous column.) 


1952 


THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


THE HON. SIR ARTHUR MORSE ON THE 
COLOMBO PLAN 


THe ordinary general meeting of sha eholders 
of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation was held on March 7th ig 
Hong Kong 


[he Hon. Sir Arthur Morse, C.B.E., in the 
course of his speech, said: The net profit for 
the year amounts to H.KS$17,283,671 which 


slightly exceeds the corresponding figure for 
the previous year. The total available for 
distribution amounts to H.K$23,982,895. Out 
of this total it is recommended that, as in pre- 
vious years, a sum of H.K$3,000,000 be written 
off bank premises and after allowing for this 
amount, the interim dividend of £2 per share 
and the final dividend of £3 per share which 
is now proposed, there remains a balance of 
H.KS$8,075,332 to be carried forward 

Ihe balance sheet total now exceeds 
£254 millions. an increase of £38! millions 
over lasi year’s total and an all-time record 
in the history of the bank. 


HIGH PRICE OF PEACI 

“Peace becomes Expensive "—I think these 
three words sum up very adequately one of the 
main economic features of the past year, 
Rearmament turned out to be a bigger burden 
than had been expected The dollar gap 
vawned wider and deeper. Now Great Britain 
is preparing to face the grim task of closing 
the gap [he Commonwealth and Colonial 
Empire must of course bear their share of the 
burden and help to pay the high price of 
peace. The Commonwealth Finance Ministers 
agreed in London last January to stand 
solidly by the sterling area, starting with 
drastic, realistic and far-reaching measures to 
stop the drain upon gold reserves, but ending 
with expansion and development of the great 
resources of that widespread area. The final 
aim and the lasting solution of the problem 
is one which will make sterling freely con- 
vertible into all the main currencies of the 
world and will drive on to the position, for 
which we all so greatly hope, when restrictions 
and controls can be cast to the winds 


But so far as the Far East is concerned and 
while the war continues in Korea, and even 
after peace comes (for I fear that in the 
foreseeable future the tension js unlikely to 
ease much in the East any more than in the 
West), currency difficulties will remain and we 
are unlikely to get back to those happy days 
of almost unrestricted freedom of trade 


THE COLOMBO PLAN 


I made reference in my last statement to 
the Colombo Plan which was initiated at the 
meeting in Colombo of the Foreign Ministers 
of the Commonwealth countries over two 
years ago. 

I am convinced that it is a mistake to 
hasten industrialisation and after all it Is 
hardly surprising that the dominant aspect of 
planning policy should have turned towards 
agriculture and food, seeing that more than 
half of the population of the world get barely 
half of the calories they need. Thus the 
Colombo Plan has become an aggregation of 
various aid projects for the whole of South 
and South East Asia. The launching of the 
original scheme served a valuable purpose in 
calling attention to the urgent needs of the 
underdeveloped countries in the area, which, 
if neglected, would inevitably result in political 
and revolutionary discontent or revolts 
against the established authorities. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA, 29th SEPTEMBER, 1863, 


Al THE 








Registered in London under the Companies Act of 1862 on the 23rd March, 1866. ‘ E 
Subscribed Capital .. ons a ‘as in oe £4,562,500 Paid-up Capital esis £2,281,250 
Reserve Funds : £3,675.000 Number of Shareholders ; ie 2 3,057 
HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1951. 
1950 1950 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
pITAL— ‘ : 
HE bag ind Subscribed—182,500 Shares : r CURRENT ASSETS— 
of £25 each 4,562,500 4,562,500 Cash on Hand, at Call and Short Notice, and 
poten aerial Eee at Bankers 17,370,212 21,886,789 
Paid-up £12 10s per share 2,281,250 2,281,250 Investments at under Market Value 
Reserve FuNxps—Including Share Premium _ British Government and other Securities 
ers Account £1,128,750 (1950—£1, 128,750) 3,675,000 3,600,000 quoted on the London Stock Exchange 11,779,649 14,772,310 
ing Prorir AND Loss ACCOUNT Profit unappro- a . an Indian, Pakistan and Ceylon Government 
in priated sree 275,161 281,113 and other Rupee Securities quoted on 530 
= ~ . Overseas Stock Exchanges 8,811,300 9,210,531 
6,231,411 6,162,363 East African Government Securities 
th Current Liat ries, PROVISIONS AND OTHER amounting to £1,110,650 and other 
mee ACCOUNTS : . unquoted Investments 1,132,521 2,588,696 
for Current and other Accounts, including pro- PS eet sit 21,723,470 
ich visi Doubtful Debts, Taxation on Bills of Exchange 16,362,679 15,452,205 
fo profits to date and reserves for contin- a - . Advances, Loans Receivable and other 
ved genci : 89,803,997 SS,704,147 sums due to the Bank 65,476,404 43,350,889 
lor Fixed and Short Deposits 20,156,131 12,872,240 Amount due by Subsidiary Company — 83,997 
Jut Amounts due to Subsidiary Companies 1,267,707 172,532 Customers for Acceptances per Cantra 1,962,702 451,761 
Loans Payable 4 000, 0 - ty e 
all Bills Payable ' 1,779,884 1,507,354 Total Current Assets 122,895,467 107,797,167 
> . » G6? 70? 
en Acceptances for ¢ watomers 1,962,702 401,731 SuURSIDIARY COMPANIES—Shares at cost less 
his Second Interim Dividend less Income Tax } : ; ae amounts written off 1,450,000 1,450,000 
for the year ended 31st December, 1951 95 812 100,375 
ire : 119,066,233 Fixep Assets—Bank Premises, Property and : ape 
ch T. T. K. ALLAN, General Manager. Furniture at cost, less amounts written off 952,177 723,595 
of : "4 Ly a £125,297,644 £109,970,762 
Directors 


N. STUART . 
4. Liabilities have been incurred in respect of building contracts for new premises amount- 


A 
J. R. H. PINCKNEY - 















‘ds £125,297.644 “£10 1.970.762 ing to approximately £516,689 (1950-£158,446) 
ns NOTES _ 5. There are contingent liabilities in respect of confirmed credits outstanding amounting to 
rd 1. Securities to the nominal value of £612,500 (1950-£500,000) have been lodged as security £28,586,847 (1950-£23,322,872) ; 
for Government accounts and for guarantees issued to Indian Government Departments. 6. There are contingent liabilities in respect of guarantees entered into in the ordinary 
2. Bills receivable rediscounted £14,680,169 (1950 £6,462,626) of which up to 4th March, course of business 
1952, £9,852,070 have run off. 7. Overseas Current Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of Is. 6d. per 
3. Forward contracts outstanding for the purchase and sale of Bills and Telegraphic Transfers Indian Rupee, 2s. 2d. per Pakistan Rupee and £1 per 20 East African Shillings, and other 
£113,834,771 (1950-£94, 316,147). currencies at the rates of exhange ruling on 3ist December, 1951. 
nis REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS. ; ; 
he We ve obtained all the information and explanations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purposes of our audit In our opinion proper 
ar, books of account have been kept by the Bank so far as appears from our examination of those books and proper Returns adequate for the purposes of our audit have been received 
en from Branches not visited by us. We have examined the above Balance Sheet which is in agreement with the books of account and Returns. In our opinion and to the best of our 
information and according to the explanations given to us the said Balance Sheet gives the information required by the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for 
ip Banking Companies and on such basis the Balance Sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the Bank’s affairs as at 31st December, 1951 , ; 
in We have also examined the annexed Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account of the Bank and its Subsidiaries dealt with thereby with the audited 
ng accounts of those Companies. In our opinion such Consolidated Balance Sheet and Consolidated Profit and Loss Account have been properly prepared from such accounts in accerdance 
with the provisions of the Companies Act, 1948, in the manner thereby authorised for Banking Companies and, on this basis, give a true and fair view of the state of affairs of the Bank 
al and its Subsidiaries dealt with thereby so far as concerns members of The National Bank of India, Limited. 
he COOPER BROTHERS & CO. 1 dailies: 
of Lonpon, Sth March, 1952 W. A. BROWNE & CO. Chartered Accountants, f *UCHOFS- 
rs . etal : — 
ad COMPANY MEETING ment Corporation continues to meet the func- THE MERCANTILE BANK 
tions for which it was created 
th a a . 
to NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA FAR EAST CONDITIONS OF INDIA 
ng LARGER PROFITS In India 1951 was another year of difficulty, — 
at ntinsna secttbntls crops and foodgrains jin particular being 
al THE annual general meeting of the National adversely affected by a poor monsoon. The YEAR OF CONTINUED PROGRESS 
m Bank of India, Limited, will be held on food position has been considerably relieved -— - 
n- " b o > ne 7 » [J > state “ 
_ April Ist in London. ; — _— — — a THe S9th annual general meeting of The 
The following are extracts from the state- © merica largely financed by loans. = Mercantile Bank of India, Ltd., will be held 
or ment by the chairman, Mr. J. K. Michie, | Economically, Pakistan has enjoyed a 7 on April Ist in London 
ns te > acc ct successful year. The trade and revenue o thesis : 4 
circulated with the accounts:— _ ‘ el. ees : ! : The following are extracts from the state- 
The accounts for the vear 1951 again show Ceylon continues to be buoyant. In Burma the ment of the Chairman (Sir Charl A Inn 
; : . a Ts : d ‘ arles A. 2S, 
id increased figures, the total of the Consolidated economic position tends to improve. KCSI Cl ya " sa 
n Balance-Sheet having risen to £147,283,674 I write in the interval between the recent en a a 
e from £133,404,121 at December 3ist, 1950. | London Conference of the sterling area coun- , me sel - : nail a ~* h yore ra 
fo The figures pertaining to the National Bank tries called to consider the critical position of “ge 26 ee spies bey — © 
e of India, Ltd., alone show a rise of £15,326,882 the balance of payments for the whole area — €Xpansion s ie Ow sar ts tae = bar 
ve over the year, but contrary to our experience and the issue of certain national budgets in soanagyeco gama bye ar oe ie ~ pew 
ys in 1950 and for reasons indicated in my last Which presumably the general policy agreed year, and we are maintaining our dividend at 
Statement, there was a relative small increase upon will be reflected. ee ges neg : awe ps cout panne = Ge 
in deposits and a considerable increase in As a Bank operating in many of the ong view the gravest economic problem in 
advances. Consequently cash balances fell and countries concerned we hope sincerely a con- _ the East is that of food. It is the same story 
0 investments also show a reduction. certed policy will be followed and that, in so in India, Japan, Malaya and Ceylon. A more 
“ After the necessary transfer to the Staff far as this requires credit restriction, we shall immediate problem js that of inflation. It 
3 Pension Fund and after making full provi- have the full support of the Central Banks" still rife everywhere. 
ns sions for taxation, bad and doubtful debts, concerned. as In spite of all things, however, many of the 
and other necessary reservations, our net OUTLOOK FOR 1952 countries in which we operate enjoyed a year 
profits are £410,673, an increase of £48,716 Now that it has been agreed inflation must of great if possibly somewhat hectic pros- 
0 over the previous year. In the special circum- be fought it js surely an anomaly that money __ Perity and the business of the Bank expanded. 
r Stances obtaining over the latter part of the which is a scarce commodity should be The general pattern of the year’s trade is clear 
~ year I regard these as satisfactory results. “cheap” while everything else is dear. It is enough. The spectacular rise of prices 
e Although in common with other Financial this unbalance that has been the cause of | reached its peak in February. Prices broke 
- Institutions our holdings of gilt-edged securi- some of our post-war economic ills and which soon afterwards and for the rest of the year 
y ties suffered a considerable depreciation, that must be rectified on world-wide lines. Banks the trend of commodity prices was down- 
f has been fully taken care of out of inner do not want dearer money for its own sake wards. Moreover the end of the year was 
h reserves and current profits. Our portfolio or for their profit but because money rates marked by the balance of payments crisis 
is very largely in dated stocks on which the must be allowed to reflect market conditions which blew up so suddenly in this country. 
. depreciation should eventually come back to and so play their part in the fight against It is a crisis which affects the whole of the 
7 us, We propose to allocate £75,000 to the inflationary tendencies. Nineteen fifty-two is sterling area, and all member countries have 
e General Reserve Fund bringing our published bound to be a year of adjustment and difficulty agreed that jt must be surmounted and that 
i reserves up to £3,675,000. The amount remain- but we have no reason to expect that it will as a first step they must combat inflation and 
ing to be carried forward shows a small not be reasonably successful. In their quality live within their means. It is obvious that the 
? decrease of £5,952. Grindlays Bank, Ltd., had and in the enthusiasm of our staff in the , era of cheap money has passed and that we 





a satisfactory year and we are well pleased 
with their progress. Our Finance and Develop- 


Bank’s interests we have the assurance that 
everything possible will be done to make it so. 


are in for a period of higher money rates and 
credit restriction which may slow down trade. 
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THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 





FURTHER EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


Mr. V. A. GRANTHAM ON BRITAIN’S FINANCES 





Tue Ninety-Eighth Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China will be held in London on April 2nd. 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr. V. A. Grantham, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the vear 1951: 

Almost a hundred vears have passed since 
Her Majesty's ancestor, Queen Victoria, 
granted to this Bank a Royal Charter, and I 
hope that, jn 1953, jit will be possible to mark 
in some way the attainment by the Bank of 
its first centenary Few people who are 
not concerned from day to day with British 
rcial and financial operations in Asia 
are able to comprehend the significance of 
the political and social changes which have 
taken place during a decade which may well 
prove to be one of the great watersheds of 
Never have there been in so 
extensive transicrs of 


CoMmnmic 


world history 
short a time such 
sovereignity 

A revolution on so gigantic a scale might 
have been expected to extinguish institutions 
more firmly established than the branch 
organisation of a commercial bank controlled 
and directed from Western Europe. but it is 
remarkable that, notwithstanding the almost 
cataclysmic changes which have occurred in 
the social. political and economic structures of 
nearly all the Asian lands engaged in inter- 
national commerce. The Chartered Bank has 


preserved jts system of branches almost intact. 


An important factor in this signal achieve 
ment has been the readiness with which our 
branch n rs have adapted their way of 

fe to unf r social conventions and new 





forms of government and jurisdiction, and 
professional techn que to 
hanged commercial customs In countries 


proud of their newly acquired standing as 


sovereign nations and highly sensitive to 
criticis the Bank's officers have shown 
patience and comprehension, and manifested 


in unfailing helpfulness which has won the 
confidence of the new generation of adminis- 


trators and made possible an extensive 
enlargement of the Bank's clientele 
Throughout the period of the war, revolu- 


tion and political change in the East, the 
Bank has survived with added prestige and a 
considerable strength, and I 
venture to hope that it will go on from 
streneth to strength through the storms and 


accession ol 


} 


stresses which must be expected to accom- 


pany the inauguration of what can best be 
called New Order in Asia 
RECORD BALANCE SHEET TOTAI 
Acain this vear the Accounts indicate a 
ther expansion of the Bank's business. and 
et f the Balance Sheet at £213,632.879 
we have ever shown, as it 
exceeds the figure for last year by £20.030,239, 
The Net Profits for the year are £697,097, 
crease of £64,290 over those of last vear, 
\ cl themselves reflected an even eater 
increase ove! those for 1949 We pa d 
a erim dividend in September last of 
7 per cent less Income Tax, absorbing 
£110,250, and jt jis proposed that, out of the 
balance now available, a final Dividend of 


less Income Tax, should be paid, 
250, making the total distribu- 


costing 211V,4 





tion for 1951, 14 per cent., as was also the 
case for 1950. 


GREAT BRITAIN’S DIFFICULTIES 


After making a comprehensive review of 
the Bank's operations jn the East the Chair- 
man made the following observations con- 
cerning the difficulties which Great Britain is 
experiencing jin achieving an external balance 
ot payments 

Much has been written recently on the 
subject of the United Kingdom's inability to 
pay for imports with the proceeds of exports, 
and because of the special diiliculty experi- 
enced in mecting the cost of imports from the 
dollar countries, there are many who advocate 
avoidance of dollar imports and concentration 
upon imports from Commonwealth and other 
Sterling area countries and from such 
European countries as will take adequate 
supplies of goods from the United Kingdom 
in return. 

While this might be a practical solution of 
Great Britain’s payment difficulties, were all 
the Sterling area countries able and willing 
to disregard the effect which such a policy 
might have upon their Sterling balance posi- 
tions. and allow their Sterling balances to rise 
without limit whenever the United Kingdom's 
imports exceeded exports, it must be evident 
that any assumption to this effect would be 
no more tenable than one which assumed 
that the United Kingdom might continue to 
import from the dollar countries, trusting to 
the United States, Canada and other dollar- 
based countries. to allow the Sterling area, as 
personified by Great Britain, unlimited credit. 


AFTERMATH OF WAR 


No doubt there js much to be said in favour 
of Great Britain, for, when this country was 
predominant in World trade, it exported 
capital and capital goods abroad in large 
measure, building up inter alia, railways in the 
United States, Canada and the Argentine, and 
was content to wait for repayment until those 
countries prospered. Moreover, Great Britain's 
present plight can, to some extent, be attri- 
buted to the results of War and the liquidation 
of the country’s foreign holdings of securities 
in the common cause of the Allies. Having 
thus received at the hands of Great Britain the 
seeds of prosperity, these same lands, have 
proceeded to climinate Great Britain as a 
competitor in their home markets, if not by 
ability to produce cheaper and better goods, 
then by hedging themselves around with pro- 
tective duties and regulations 

None of these countries, can be expected to 
adopt policies similar to those which enabled 
Great Britain to remain for an era the great 
creditor nation of the World. In fact, the 
World of today is in a different stage of 
development and there do not appear to be 
many long-term wherein the dollar 
countries could come to the rescue of the 
Sterling area countries by investing capital in 
the way Great Britain did a century ago. If 
this be so in relation to assistance from the 
dollar to the Sterling area countries, and the 
United States has been more than generous 
in extending dollar aid to relieve distress, it is 
equally so jn relation to assistance from Great 
Britain to the less developed countries of the 
Sterling area. 


fields 
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U.K. MUST STAND ON OWN FEET 


Therefore, it seems essential that the United 
Kingdom should become able to stand upon 
its own feet in relation to both Dollar-baseq 
countries and Sterling-based countries, whether 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations or 
otherwise. 

The Chartered Bank, if not the greatest 
single institution based on London, dealing 
with the United Kingdom's foreign trade. is 
certainly one of the first half-dozen go 
engaged, and every year the bank makes 
very substantial contribution to the United 
Kingdom's balance of payments without using 
up any labour or jmported raw materials, and 
with only the minimum consumption of 
resources within the country. We may there. 
fore claim, that the bank is a valuable asset 
of this country, and is justified in giving 
expression to jts views upon this all-important 
subject of balancing the country’s trade, 


TAX, PROFITS AND INFLATION 


The Bank also pays a heavy contribution in 
tax on all its profits, both abroad and in this 
country, and the final amount taken by this 
country, after providing for all foreign pay- 
ments, is far from inconsiderable. The pro- 
portion of profits paid to the Stockholders, 
who take all the risks. and provide all the 
reserves necessary to the business, represents 
a very small share indeed as compared with 
the taxation the Bank pays. So the inflation 
caused by the payment of dividends by this 
Bank scarcely exists And if taxation were 
less. the bulk of the saving to the Bank would 
not be paid out in increased dividends, but 
would be used jn the furtherance of our busi- 
ness abroad. As the position stands today, 
what the Bank pays in taxation here on profits 
earned overseas, js spent in this country, and 
to this extent we are debarred from helping 
to increase the foreign income which this 
country so urgently needs 

Here we have a concrete instance of taxation 
which is both damaging to the. country’s 
foreign payments position and, at the same 
time, contributes to inflation within the coun- 
try There can be no justification for expen- 
diture in this country, whatever it may be for, 
if jt leads to the ruination of other nations in 
the Sterling area, through the collapse of 
Sterling as a World currency 

The plain fact of the matter is that Great 
Britain must live within its income That 
Great Britain js not doing so at present is 
patent in its inability to balance the foreign 
payments position. 


GREATER EFFORT NEEDED 


The outlook is therefore sufficiently bleak; 
but the unequivocal declarations of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer have given hope 
that the Government will leave no stone 
unturned to correct the disequilibrium of Great 
Britain’s foreign payments position, and I 
have therefore felt justified in putting my 
views on this painful subject before our Stock- 
holders. which hitherto | have refrained from 
doing. Given the ability to increase production 
of coal and steel, and accelerate the building 
of ships, and the production of all kinds of 
motor vehicles and machinery, the welfare 
state without modification would be well 
within the grasp of the people, and the 
balance of payments position would take care 
of itself 

No doubt all this is clearly in the mind of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but until the 
people of the country can be inspired to 
greater efforts (which to be effective must not 
carry with them equivalent monetary gains) 
the measures open to the Government to 
balance our foreign payments position are In 
the main of a restrictive nature. The balance 
of payments once achieved. however, must be 
regarded as the initial step to greater effort 
and greater freedom. Only so will the country 
regain its stature and justify the use of Sterling 
as the World’s most used and most useful 
currency. 
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The Chartered Bank of India, Australia & China 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 


RESERVE FUND £4,000,000 


CAPITAL STOCK, mena — Issued £3,000,000 
West End Branch : 2s, CHARLES I] STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1. 























Office : 38 BIS snore? ATE ne 
Bead Brancb MC SLE Y ‘STREET, MANCHESTER, Liverpoo! Franch K BY HOUSE, EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL, 
Manchester 
BALANCE SHEET, 3ist DECEMBER, 1951. 
. 1950 i 
£ 2 “ CURRENT ASSETS— £ £ 
Casu rs Hanp, at CALL AND AT Barkers we oe oo 33,804,187 31, 430, 
CAPITAL = teat ool taal 3,000,000 3,000,000 nanmhaeees 
oe ie under the Ct arter a reserve liability of the Stockholders GoveERNMENT AND OTHER Seceunitine at Market Value— 
Caner he ariount of Stock issued) Quoted on London Stock Exchar : “4. 64, 185 
ee ies " <_ 4,000,000 4,000,000 Quoted on Overseas Stock Exchanges nis 9 
Bassas pl A ust oo ° ° 47 453 Sf 6 Dominion Government and other Securities at Local quotations. . 
Provit a> ss . = 
7,397,433 7,365,836 ———— 62,101,948 
a <t anp oTuer A usrs, including Reserves for Contingencies, HoxoKkona WERNMENT CrrtiricatTes oF INDeEBTEDN#ss for eurren- 
Craeration on profit ste and Exchange Adjustments 169, 145.002 150,204,804 de red coin to diged against Note lesue 1,179,278 
7 . ° ° 15,605,700 16,038,240 Britian GOVERNMENT SecURIIES at Market Value ( Quoted op London 
fase ; 4 s against Security per contra " 40,029 3,000 52 k Exchange) lodged against Note Lasue ee . ee 1,750,000 
Nores ts Cl ‘ . 
: es 2 580,502 1,564,904 
ee 5 seemed a ; 1,400,835 1,234,902 wa 2,929,278 
oams Pavat - SI 
< NowInek SUBSIDIARIES oe ° | 3 
ee te aneane ; #4055 4544 | Bre or Excnasoe, including United Kingdom and Foreign Treasury 
| rey An sp, less Income Tax 110,200 132,000 Bills ; ee 12,887,101 14,244,427 
ysernv rs mdertakings to accept, on account of 7 ApvANCcEs TO CUSTOMERS AND OrneR AccoUNTs 86,779,492 67,157,831 
sa 11,884,066 13,757,502 BaLance or Remirrances, Paarrs, ere. In TRANSIT between Head 
— Ottice, Branches and Ager 647,852 6,569,513 
2062 446 1486 6 804 Liasmitry oF Customers ror Accertances, including undertakings 
- to accept, per contra 11,884,066 13,757,502 
. 210,8 IS 53,924 190,973, 
Nores a 
a) Tb t ent liabilities on Bille re-diecounted €19,555,080 FIXED ASSETS 
fii which £13,421,103 bas run off at Xrd March, 1952) and commi SunstpiaRiRa—Shareholdings at cost 
ments it \ Contirmed Credita, Guarantees and Forward KE hange Allahabad Bank, Limited 645 Ordinary Shares of Re. 100 each 
Contra of which 14,665 are fully paid and 22,085 are paid up to the 
7 tetanding capital expenditure on premises amount to approsi- extent of Re. 50 per share 747,705 
a) Cn a . ns The Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee Limited 
mately ¢ 30,000 Shares of Straits $10 each, $5 paid . ee 17,500 
Assets and Liat es in foreign currencies have heer mverted into sterling at Nominee Companies » wal 
appr » the rates of exchange ruling on Sist December, 1951 The net assets of the Nominee Companies am nt to £551, repre- 
eposits wit ve Bank, per contra — _ 
4) Under Part IT of the Bighth Schedule to the Companies Act, 1848, the Bank is canted by depestte SUh the Bank, per conte 
exempted fr showing the agaregate amount of its erves and the movementa Rave Pagwtens sup Fvaxtrven, at cost lees amounte written off 
thereu TRADE LNVESTMENT, representing Property (at cost) 
W. R. COCKBURN, Chief General Manager — x 2.698.955 
i. F. MORFORD, Deputy Chief General Manager a 
1 I pty ie a ¥ V. A. GRANTHAM, Cheirman 
W. H. CARRICK, Chief Accounte J. L. MILNE, Deputy Chairman 
? 
J. TAIT, Director 


€215,632,879 £193,602 ,640 £213,692,879 £193,602,640 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE STOCKHOLDERS 
We have obtained all the information and exp'anations which to the best of our knowledge and belief were necessary for the purpose var aufit In our opinion proper booke of account have been kept by the 
‘ of our audit hay he t t been visited by us We have examined the 






n received fror 











bank » ras appears from our examination of those oks, and proper returns adequate for the purp+ 
apneved ¢ sheet and profit and loss aceount of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China . ile b are in agr with th \ In our o jon and to the our 
in‘ ‘ 4 rding to th xplanations given to us the said a unts give the information required by the Com 1948, in the manner my required fs oa ban ’ jes, ancl, on the basis indicate n Note 
44) on the balance sheet, such balance sheet gives a true and fair view of the state of the bank's affairs as at Slet December, 1951, and the prowt and low account gives a true and fair view of the protft for the year onan 
w that da 
ha 4 examined the annexed ac inte of the subsidiaries, Allahabad Bank, Limited and The Chartered Bank (Malaya) Trustee I ted, which have not been audited br us. Subject thereto in our opinion 
sucha een property prepared in accordance with the prov ist me of the Companies Act, 1045, 0 as, it njunction with the aceount f the bank as audited by us (which include particulars regarding Nominee 
Cw anes e on the bas joned above a true and fair view of the state of affairs as at Sist December, 1% 1, and of the protit tth ear ended on that date of the bank and its sulidiaries eo far as concerus 
stor k hehe The Chartered, Bank of India, Australia and China 
Dewertre, Presver, Geirrir & ¢ L, ditors 
W. A. Browse & { se 
Chartered A sntanta Loxpos, Sth Marol, 1952 
PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for the year ended 3ist DECEMBER. 1951 
f900 at % 
£ £ cs £ 
ALLeca . BRaraxce Brovent Forwarp rromw Sist Decemarn, 1950 365,836 409,029 
A sunt “rite T Bank Premises . on < ‘ - 00,000 00,000 Provtt, ane abe widing for Taxation and after making allocations to Contingency 
Ofvoers’ Pe Fund ° ee on 125,000 I a0 Accounts, out of which Accounts full provision has been made for diminution 
Widow ua Fur yc 0,000 in value of assets 697,097 632,807 
Contir A t 100,000 100,000 
445,000 445,000 NOTES :— 
(1) The aggregate en ments received by the Directors for their services 
Divine y sD, less income tax— : amounted to £19,250 (1950, £16,250) 
in tember, LYOol *- +. o- 1 U y , OO" 
Fit sed aes 10,250 132,00 ®) The nominee subsidiaries do not trade an! their accounts show neither profit 
- nor loss 
0,500 231,00 
Batasce Pe BR Carnkino Forwart ° - - 47,433 $6 
“£1 aid £1,062,93%3 £1,041, 836 





arises out of the assistance we give to the mainly due to the larger amount of working 
country’s foreign trade, the increase is one capital made necessary by the higher level of 
which gives us special pleasure. Our Capital prices. 
remains unchanged at £4,250,000, but_ the Our year’s prefit at £602,728 shows a 
Reserve Fund, by the addition of £103,416 decrease of some £16,000 but, considering the 
frony profits, is £4,877,216. the higher level of charges and the increased 
RECORD DEPOSITS Our total assets now amount to £166 burden of taxation, the directors consider this 
—— million. The figures under the various head- 4 _ Satisfactory result. Following our usual 
ings provide ample evidence that the highly practice, full provision has been made for 
liquid position of the bank is being fully main- Contingencies and all Bad and Doubtful 
tained. Cash in hand and Balances with the Debts. Two interim dividends having been 
Bank of England and other London bankers, pale = Midsummer and Christmas ee 
ss aad “ipa ‘ tively, amounting together to 17 per cent. per 
along with Money at Call and Short Notice, annum, the directors do not recommend any 
amount to over £34 million. further dividend for the year. The allocations 
The high figure of our Bill portfolio last proposed for Property Maintenance Reserve 
year has on this occasion been exceeded, and and the Staff Pension and Widows’ Funds are 
the proportion of Commercial Bills is still similar to those of last year. A balance of 
further increased. The £1 million of Treasury £103,416 has been added to our Reserve Fund, 


COMPANY MEETING 


ROYAL BANK OF SCOTLAND 





THe Annual General Court ef Proprietors ol 
the Reyal Bank of Scotland was held yester- 
day in Edinburgh. 

In the unavoidable absence of His Grace 
The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry, 
K.T., P.C., G.C.V.O., Governor of the Bank, 
his speech was read by Mr. Kenneth Murray, 
Chairman of the Court of Directors. 


The following are extracts therefrom : 
raising it, as I have already mentioned, to 





The tendency of our figures has again been 
upwards. Deposits and other Accounts at 
£135 million—a fresh record—show an 
increase of £4 million as compared with last 
year, and Notes in Circulation at £9,160,000 
are slightly higher. The total of Acceptances 
and other Obligations shows an increase of 
nearly £3 million, and, as this item mainly 


Deposit Receipts outstanding at October has 
since been repaid to us. 
INCREASE IN ADVANCES 
Advances to Customers show a larger move- 
ment than usual, having increased by over 
£6 million. The increase is well spread over 
agriculture, trade and commerce, and is 


£4,877,216. 

The businesses of the other two members ot 
the Three Banks Group, namely, our associ- 
ated banks, Glyn, Mills and Co., and Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, Ltd., continue to develop 
along sound and satisfactory lines. 

The report was approved. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


CouraGE and resource are the distinguishing 
characteristics of Mr. Butler’s first budget. 
He has tackled the subsidies, given the 
dearer money screw another turn and made 
a brave attempt to restore incentive. From 
the City standpoint this is a ** good ’”’ 
budget—not in the sense that it favours 
financial institutions or investors—but for 
the valid reason that it promises to restore 
soundness to the economy and foreign con- 
fidence in the pound. The 4 per cent. Bank 
Rate is, of course, a heavy blow and security 
prices have taken another jolt, but investors 
will not quarrel with a move which, from 
the longer-term standpoint, will contribute 
as much as anything to a new and sounder 
basis of values. Unfortunately, the same 
cannot be said of the new Excess Profits 
Levy which, in spite of the reduction of 
Profits Tax and the intreduction of various 
concessions to hard-hit companies, seems to 
me a thoroughly bad piece of legislation. 
How the Levy will affect individual com- 
panies is going to take a great deal of work- 
ing out and I foresee long delays and many 
uncertainties in the operation of the tax. 


Halifax Building Strength 

One field of investment on which the fresh 
rise in the Bank Rate is bound to have 
important repercussions is the building 
society movement. So far, dearer money 
has had only a modest reflection in the rates 
allowed on shares and deposits by the build- 
ing societies, on the one hand, and in their 
charges for mortgage loans to borrowers on 
the other. It would be surprising if, in the 
new conditions now ushered in, even the 
larger and stronger societies are able to 
avoid raising their rates on shares to some- 
thing around 2} per cent. free of tax. In 
my view the shares of the stronger building 
societies with their tax-free attractions offer 
a sound medium for saving, especially in 
these troubled times. As an example of 
financial strength, the latest figures of the 
Halifax Building Society are instructive. 
At January 3lst this Society’s liquid funds 
at £37,962,265 represented nearly 22 per 
cent. of total assets. Once again the Halifax 
achieved new records, with a rise in assets 
of £11,723,892 to £177,211,675, which 
makes it easily the largest unit in the build- 
ing society movement. On the lending side 
new advances amounted to £31,761,928, 
of which the average amount of advance was 
£892. Total mortgage assets are up to 
£138,758,960. Reviewing the year’s acti- 
vities, Mr. Algernon Denham, president of 
the Society, has brought to light one or two 
interesting facts. Since last autumn this 
Society, although it has kept its rate on 
shares rather below the general average, 
has had an unexpectedly heavy inflow of 
funds. Here we see the reflection of trans- 
fers from local savings banks, induced by 
the income-tax probe and the fall in Stock 
Exchange values. Mr. Denham makes no 
secret of the extent of the depreciation which 
the Society had incurred at the balance- 
sheet date on its holdings of gilt-edged 
securities. Carried in the balance-sheet at 
£12,505,231 these holdings had a market 
value on January 3lst which was £282,410 
below the book figure. This decline has 


been covered by a transfer from the invest- 
ment reserve 





Courage Dividend Surprise 

At long last there are signs of a modest 
recovery in brewery shares. Results recently 
announced by several companies have 
exceeded recent market forecasts, and now 
we have a Budget which does not include this 
heavily taxed industry among its targets for 
reinforcing the revenue. Unexpectedly good 
results have just been disclosed by Courage 
and Company, the London brewers, whose 
group profits after all charges, including 
taxation, rose last year from £293,126 to 
£308,506. That comparison does not pro- 
vide the full measure of the improvement in 
trading which actually took place, in that 
the 1951 figure has been struck after provid- 
ing £531,512 for taxation, against a taxation 
charge in 1950 of £369,560. If one adds back 
the tax provision group profits, before tax, 
are seen to have risen from £662,686 to 
£840,018. On the strength of these figures 
the Courage directors are fully justificd in 
their decision to restore the Ordinary divi- 
dend rate from the 18 per cent. level to 
which it was reduced last year to the 20 per 
cent. which had previously been in force 
since 1945. Following these results the £1 
Ordinary units have moved up by two or 
three shillings to 53s. 6d. At this level the 
return is nearly 7} per cent. on an equity of 
good standing whose dividend prospects 
should not be affected by the new Excess 
Profits Levy. This seems to me a generous 
return, which justifies a purchase for long- 
term investment. 


John Barker Setback 


While the brewery industry appears to te 
turning the corner after its long pericd of 
falling sales, the retail stores are in the midst 
of difficulties. Fresh evidence of the en- 
croachment of substantially higher costs on 
the margin of profits comes from John 
Barker, the Kensington § stores, whose 
preliminary figures for the year to January 
31st reveal a sharp setback in trading results. 
Profit, before charging taxation, is down 
from £946,749 to £624,415. Although tax 
provision has fallen from £469,016 to 
£367,591 the board’s decision to maintain 
the 20 per cent. dividend rate on the Ordinary 
capital has involved a _ reduction from 
£175,000 to £100,000 in allocations to 
reserves and drawing down the carry- 
forward by £35,000 to £476,562. On the 
basis of the latest figures the 20 per cent. 
Ordinary dividend is covered by only a 
relatively slender margin, so that even at 
49s., at which the yield is a little over 8 per 
cent., the John Barker £1 Ordinaries do 
not look to me particularly attractive. 


Bradford Dyers’ Results 


Against the background of unfavourable 
news from the textile industries the 1951 
results of the Bradford Dyers’ Association 
afford a striking contrast. Admittedly, they 
relate to a period which ended nearly three 
months ago, but they have been judged 
sufficiently good to justify a cautious board 
of directors in raising the Ordinary dividend 
by 24 per cent. to 124 per cent. Trading 
profits and sundry income of the group were 
practically unchanged last year at £2,899,489, 
against £2,934,358, and were thus held at 
practically peak levels. Unfortunately, the 
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full report, which does not contain the chair. 
man’s annual statement, throws no light on 
recent trading experience or on the Outlook 
It does disclose, however, a financial Position 
of great strength. Net working capital of 
£6,968,000, of which £4,400,000 is in cash 
and investments, is obviously ample to cover 
group capital commitments amounting to 
only £950,000 and to leave an impressive 
margin for contingencies. Reserves of 
£3,145,000 substantially exceed the issued 
Ordinary capital of £2,559,000. Whatever 
the immediate trading prospects may be 
the assets position is thus one from which 
stockholders may draw encouragement. Ip 
the present depressing conditions in the 
textile share market Bradford Dyers’ £] 
Ordinary units are standing at only 23s, 
offering over 11 per cent. on a well-covered 
dividend. It seems to me that this is a case 
where caution is being overdone and where 
a purchase for long-term investment should 
prove worth while. 


Brush Group Dividend 

Market forecasts are fulfilled by the 
decision of the Brush Electrical Engineering 
Company to maintain its Ordinary dividend 
for 1951 at 10 per cent. Preliminary figures 
for the Brush Aboe group show that an 
increase in sales last year by £4,153,163 was 
flanked by a rise in costs of £3,961,989, 
Trading profits rose by £180,449 to 
£2,566,433. These figures taken by them- 
selves and bearing in mind the promising 
prospects of the group in a rearmament 
phase would justify a higher quotation for 
the 5s. Ordinary shares than the current 
level of 5s. 6d. What the market is not 
overlooking, however, is the substantial 
new refinancing which this group needs to 
undertake as soon as conditions are reason- 
ably favourable. Until recently it has been 
supposed that much of its refinancing would 
take the form of a ** rights *” issue of new 
Ordinary shares, the effect of which would 
be to hold down the quotation for the 
existing shares in the market. Until details 
of the company’s plans are disclosed any 
would-be buyers should hold off. 


Fife Coal Shares 

Shares of companies whose goal is liqui- 
dation are again coming into their own now 
that the prospects for capital appreciation 
in other directions have become unpromis- 
ing. This explains the recent firmness of 
colliery shares, most of which have already 
repaid part of their capital but are still 
awaiting the receipt of their compensation 
money before the final pay-out to share- 
holders can be made. In the colliery group 
the Ordinary shares of Fife Coal look inter- 
esting at the present price of 87s. Fife hasa 
strong claim to a substantial share of the 
Scottish award for two reasons—(1) its pits 
are among the best and most medern in the 
industry, with particularly long lives and 
good development prospects, and (2) the 
coal mined in these pits before nationalisa- 
tion showed a generous profit per ton. 
Compensation on an estimated basis of 28s. 
a ton of disposable output would give the 
Fife Company £4,200,000 which, added to 
the £2,680,000 other assets, would produce 
a total of £6,880,000. That, in relation to 
the present issued capital, would indicate a 
value of about 112s. for the Ordinary shares. 
In all such estimates there is inevitably a 
margin of error, but it seems a reasonable 
forecast that a buyer at teday’s price should 
ultimately get a useful tax-free profit. 
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